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THE FUTURE. 


BY JEANIE ROGERS SHERMAN. 








«Tis but a little faded flower,” 
Sings oft my heart to-day, 

As, like a branch of withered bloom, 
The old year’s swept away. 

A single year! and yet it brought 
So much of joy to me, 

That I am loath to see it go, 
And turn regretfully, 


F’en though I know, outside my door, 
Another waiting lies, 
Its fair fresh blossoms yet untouched 
Save by sweet prophecies. 
Dresden, Germany. 
coe 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Massachusetts Joint Committee on 
Woman Suffrage is:—Senators Morse, of 
Norfolk, Slattery, of Middlesex; Repre- 
sentatives Henry, of Fall River, Quincy, 
of Quincy, Armington, of Holden, Wal- 
ker, of Lynn, Lynch of Boston, Heasley, 
of Boston, Jennings, of West Bridge- 
water. 


Oe 


On motion of Mr. Jenkins, of Boston, 
the poll-tax qualification abolition resolve 
has been taken from last year’s files and 
referred. 
or — 

One clause of the anti-Mormon Dill 
which passed the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives this week, and is still pending, 
will, if passed, disfranchise the women of 
Utah. As has often been pointed out in 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, this measure is 
objectionable, for two reasons. First, it 
is unjust; second, it is useless. It is use- 
less, because the male population of the 
‘Territory is overwhelmingly Mormon, and 
after the women are disfranchised the 
Mormons will still have a political major- 
ity of nearly three to one. If taking 
away the votes of the women would give 
the Gentiles a majority, there would be 
some inducement to do it; but no one 
claims that it can make any practical dif- 
ference in the result of elections. Hence 
it is a purely gratuitous wrong. The 
measure is unjust, because it decrees an 
unequal penalty for an equal crime; or, 
rather, it inflicts a gratuitous penalty for 
no crime at all. ‘The doctrine of polyg- 
amy was invented by a masculine priest- 
hood, and is accepted by the women 
against the grain, because they are taught 
by men that it is a religious duty. All 
Gentiles believe that the Mormon women 
are the victims of ecclesiastical bulldoz- 
ing. Now, it is manifestly unfair to pun- 
ish the victim and let the victimizer go 
free. Some years ago, an ignorant Eng- 
lish peasant was convicted of selling his 
wife to another ignorant man for’a few 
shillings anda pot of beer. The judge be- 
fore whom the parties were brought sent 
the woman to prison, in order, as he said, 
to show the men that the majesty of the 
law must be respected. This is not the 
first time that women have been punished 
to teach a Jesson to men; but it ought to 
be the last. 








oo 

Polygamists of both sexes were disfran- 
chised years ago as law-breakers. The 
only women who will have their votes 
taken away by the new law are the Gen- 
tile women and the non-polygamous Mor- 
mon women. This is to disfranchise citi- 
zens who are innocent of crime, simply 
because the goverpment disapproves of the 
way most of them vote; which is a very 
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bad precedent. The bill should be amend- 
ed or defeated. The odious system of 
polygamy shauld be attacked by every 
just and efficacious method; but the meth- 
od now proposed is plainly unjust, and 
does not even promise to be efficacious. 


~~. 
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Hon. John D. Long deserves the special 
thanks of Massachusetts women for his 
effort to have a separate vote taken upon 
that clause of the anti-Mormon bill which 
disfranchises the non-polygamous and Gen- 
tile women of Utah. 
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Woman suffragists everywhere, both in- 
dividually and as organizations, should 
write at once to the President, asking him 
to veto the Utah bill which disfranchises 
the non-polygamous women of Utah. ‘To 
punish the innocent for the guilty, and to 
depfive thousands of American citizens 
not convicted of crime of the right of self- 
government, is the acme of political in- 
justice. ries = 

The Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association was held at 
Topeka, Jan. 11, 12, and 13; that of the 
Vermont Woman Suffrage Association at 
Barton Landing, Jan. 12 and 13; and that 
of the Michigan Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at Lansing, Jan. 13 and 14. This has 
been a busy week with the advocates of 
woman suffrage. 
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W. H. Howland, Esq., has been re-elect- 
ed Mayor of Toronto by the heaviest ma- 
jority ever received by any candidate for 
the mayoralty in that city. It was a 
square issue between the respectable ele- 
ment of Toronto and the supporters of 
gambling-houses, illicit liquor saloons, and 
kindred nuisances, which Howland had 
shown himself vigorous in suppressing. 
The respectable element won. The Can- 
ada Citizen says: 

* “A very large proportion of the woman 
vote of Toronto was polled, and polled in 
some cases, we are sorry to have to say, 
in the face of the most ungentlemanly and 
disgraceful brow-beating on the part of 
the saloon representatives. No lady, how- 
ever, was made to fee] that she had in any 
way transgressed any rule of propriety 
and decorum. The conduct of the women 
voters inemany cases was in itself a re- 
buke that abashed the cowards, who would 
have gone further with their uncalled-for 
annoyance if they had dared.” 


a 








Rev. R. Heber Newton, in a recent ser- 
mon, expressed himself upon the question 
of woman suffrage in the following un- 
compromising fashion: 


‘The State is more than an organization 
of human society for the protection of life 
and property. It is not the government 
alone. It includes all the functions that 
do not belong to the other two great so- 
cial institutions, the family and _ the 
church. into this wider sphere of life 
women are already entering, and they are 
destined, in the near future, to occupy a 
larger place. The functions of citizenship 
include much more than politics, as com- 
monly understood. In fact, the franchise 
is not absolutely essential to active citizen- 
ship. Ihave but one vote, unless I am a 
repeater; but the active expression and 
dissemination of my opinion may influence 
hundreds of votes. It is the power of 
opinion that controls and directs the pow- 
er of the ballot. While on this point, 
however, I am glad to express my em- 
phatic conviction, not merely that woman 
is entitled to franchise, but that the logi- 
cal issue of American citizenship, as of 
Christian justice and morality, is certain 
to put the ballot in the hands of woman.” 
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A Parisian, Journalist, Henri Fouquier, 
has gone a step beyond Judge Dooiittle. 
Instead of proposing to give every mar- 
ried man two votes, one for himself and 
one for his wife, he wishes to give every 
man one vote for himself, and another for 
each of his minor sons and daughters. It 
would be simpler and more sensible to 
give the wife one vote for herself, and do 
the same for each of the minor daughters 
as they came of age. It seems as if some 
persons were bound to propuse every 
queer and complicated variation of the suf- 
frage conceivable, before adopting the just 
and simple rule of one citizen, one vote. 
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The Woman Suffrage Department of the 
Minneapolis Review has an excellent arti- 
cle on the right of a wife to 4 share of the 
property accumulated jointly by herself 
and her husband during the marriage. 
As the law stands now, no part of this is 
legally hers, to bequeath by will, or uze, 
except for necessaries. Hence the pecun- 
iary dependence which is made so bitter 
to many wives. On the other hand there 








are thoughtful husbands who see that the 
© 





pocketbook of the wife is never empty, 
cheerfully sharing their small or ‘arge 
supply with her. Most wives devote their 
time to the good of the family, spending 
part of it in downright hard work, and 
part incare. Yet the law recognizes their 
right only to board and clothes, nothing 
more. This is one of the cases where the 
joint wisdom of men and women as law- 
makers is needed to devise an equitable 
arrangement. 





———_e-o-o— 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw left this city on 
Wednesday last, to fill three months of en- 
gagements at the West. The Minneapolis 
Review, noting the fact that Miss Shaw 
would be in Minnesota in February, says 
that her presence there gives ‘‘the oppor- 
tunity to hear one of the best pleaders for 
the enfranchisement of women on the 
American platform to-day.” And that is 
true. 
PALACE-CARS UNFIT FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journat : 

Will you plea-e inform me if there is any 
place adapted to the comfort of women 
who travel in steam-cars? When palace- 
cars were introduced, it seemed likely that 
cleanliness and good air could be bought 
with money; but of late, in many trains, 
one end of the long parlor-car has been 
partitioned off as a smoking-cur. ‘The top 
of this little apartment: is connected by 
an open transom, and the door swings un- 
latched. There seems to be every conven- 
ience for the comfort of those who smoke, 
even to that of furnishing ventilation. 

The result is already seen: women avoid 
the palace-car. ‘lhey are exposed to the 
fumes of tobacco all the time. Many per- 
sons are sickened by the least smell of to- 
bacco. I have yet to meet the first retined 
and educated woman who does more than 
tolerate it. A TRAVELLER. 


— “eo — 
CLARA BARTON ON WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


Miss Clara Barton, President of the In- 
ternational Association of the Red Cross, 
made an eloquent and powerful address 
recently at the institution of Potomac 
Corps No. 2. After explaining the use and 
need of a Woman's Relief Corps in the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Miss Barton 
said: 

‘Sister comrades, this is your ‘right to 
be.’ This is your ground for organization. 
This is also your school for advancement ; 
in it you will take your lessons in the sci- 





ence of our Republican Government, and | 


come to realize, as you may never before 
have done, how entirely its welfare and 
life, and that of all institutions fostered 
under it, depend upon thé intelligence, 
faithfulness, integrity, and loyalty of all 
its people. And it is neither in vain nor too 
soon that you learn your lessons, for, 
whether one will or no, the time is coming 


in the march of human progress when you | , | mona et Be nade ye 
will be called to take a part in the direc- | defend herself against a criminal charge, 


tion of the Government under which you 
live. Desired or not, well or ill, veteran 
comrades, it is coming. Well or ill, sister 
comrades, it must be so. The day is march- 
ing on when it shall be a part of your duty 
as citizens to help judge of the welfare of 
the nation, of the eauses and necessities 
for war, and to say of yourselves wherefor 
you bear and rear sons. It will not be di- 
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separation or divorce from cruel husbands. 
Thus a refuge would be provided, of which 
such women might avail themselves In the 
last extremity, and the commission of 
much crime be saved. The women would 
be placed where sympathetic and intelli- 
gent advisers could reach them, and after 
the legal separation or divorce was se- 
cured, the expenses of which would nec- 
essarily have to be borne by friends, 
suitable employment might be obtained, 
which would raise the woman above the 
temptations of want. 

The institution might, in time, be made 
self-supporting. Will not some philan- 


thropic person move in this matter? 
M. F.C. 
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JUDGE SHANNON'S OPINION. 


Ex-Judge R. H. Shannon, who was for 
a long time U. S. Commissioner, last week 
transmitted the following letter to Com- 
mis-ioner Angel, before whom Mrs. Lucy 
S. Barber was examined on Monday, on an 
accusation of illegal voting. Judge Shan- 
non during the war raised and commanded 
the First Mississippi (colored) Regiment 
in the Union army. Beside his law busi- 
ness, he is part owner of the well-known 
Langham Hotel, on Fifth Avenue, near 
Central Park, New York. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 7, 1887. 
Office of Robert H. Shannon, } 
Counsellor at Law, 137 Broadway. 4 
Hon. Wilkes Angel, U. S. Commissioner, Bel- 
mont, N. Y. 

My pEAR Sir: —My experience of many 
years as U.S. Commissioner will, perhaps, 
excuse my offering as amicus curiae, though 
now in private life, some suggestions re- 
garding a matter which I learn through the 
newspapers has been brought before you. 
As my experience includes a large number 
of cases under tre U.S. election laws, and 
as I have heretofore familiarized myself 
with the law of this particular matter, I 
hope that these suggestions may be of ser- 
vice to you in the case of Mrs. Lucy 8S. 
Barber. 

1. For a woman to vote is not an offense 
against the laws of the United States. ‘To 
constitute such an offense, there must be 
some fraud, or some violation of an express 
prohibition. The U.S. election laws only 
punish voting of this kind. 

2. If any violation of law has been com- 





mitted, it is hence a matter for the State | 


authorities, not for those of the United 
States. If the act charged against Mrs. 
Barber is simply that, being a woman, she 
voted, the charge against her has no stand- 
ing in a United States court. The latter 
has no jurisdiction. 

3. The Constitution of this State does not 
prohibit a woman from voting. On this 
point, after careful examination, I some 
time since, in concurrence with many oth- 
ers, gave a legal opinion, copy whereof is 
enclosed. 

4. There is now no statute (though at 
one time there was) forbidding a woman 
to vote in this State. On this point I have 
also given an opinion, but cannot at the 
moment furnish a copy. 


5. The attempt to oblige Mrs. Barber to 


| merely on the ground of her sex, has no 


rectly, not in the time of all of us, but | 


verily there be some standing here which 
shall not taste death till it come. It can 
no more be stayed than a tidal wave, and 
my charge to you, my sister comrades, is 
that you Jearn your lessons faithfully, 
with high and holy purpose. Gird on the 
armor of truth, faith, temperance, purity, 
watchfulness, humanity, and day by day 
pledge yourselves anew to an integrity 
and loyalty to your country that no power 
on earth can shake. Hold firm your or- 
ganization, and waiting work, and work- 
ing, wait the providences of the Eternal. 
These, my sister comrades of the Relief 
Corps of the Grand Army of the Potomac, 
constitute not only your right, but your 
cause to be.” 


a —— 
A HOME FOR ABUSED WIVES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Let me propose a scheme which would 
tend greatly to an amelioration of women's 
lot. 

To a woman without means, and without 
friends able and willing to help her, there 
is absolutely no redress, whatever the de- 
gree of indignity and cruelty with which 
her husband may treat her. A lawyer 
once expressed the opinion that ‘ta per- 
soh might as well attempt to sail to the 
moon in a boat as to go to law without 
money.” Weighted with children, every 
avenue of escape closed before her, urged 
on by a just, deep, and powerful resent- 
ment, which no being really human could 
help feeling, what can be expected but the 
most dire results? 

I propose that there be established a re- 
treat for women contemplating permanent 








legal ground, and is an attempt to pervert 
the machinery of law to the purpose of 
persecution. 

While I am far from seeking to inter- 
fere with the ends of justice, or to dictate 
your action, I do not hesitate to say that, 
were the case before me as Commissioner, 
I should dismiss it as unfounded, without 
jurisdiction, and rebuke the person bring- 
ing the charge. I am well aware of the 
case of Miss Susan B. Anthony; but that 
case has become proverbial in the legal 
profession as a judicial outrage, and I 
should be sorry to find anyone who claims 
to be a lawyer citing it as a precedent. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ROBERT H. SHANNON. 
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WHO OWNS THE BABY? 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In answer to this enquiry, the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL recently replied: 

In most States it is the father. In all 
but Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, .and New 
Jersey, he is the sole legal guardian; sole 
head of the family. In many States his 
power is so absolute that he may even will 
the child away from its mother before it is 
born. 

This is man’s law versus natural law, 
and of course results in evil. Many a vi- 
cious man (whom no right-minded woman 
ought to live with) keeps his wife from 
leaving him by the threat of taking her 
children. 

Many of our laws concerning women 
might well have been, instigated by the 
father of evil, in behalf of his favorite 
sons. Shame to the men of our time, who 
permit them to stand unrepealed ! 

East Orange, N. J. C. OC. H. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 








Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 
dress WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cur_er will spend 
the winter at Ocean Springs, Miss. 

Mrs. N. 8S. Moore, of Winsted, Ct., is 
translating ‘‘Ben Hur” into Swedish. 


Miss Ss4RAW ORNE JEWETT will con- 
tinue to reside with Mrs. James T. Fields 
during the winter. 


Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE is pre- 
paring, with the assistance of her son, a 
memoir of her husband, the late Professor 
Stowe. 

Miss ANNA HALLOWELL, whose name 
has become familiar in Philadelphia by 
her energetic efforts to establish public 
Kindergartens, was appointed a member 
of the City Board of Education by the 
same bench of judges which, for a number 
of years, refused admission to the bar to 
women who desired to practice law.” 


Mrs. ANNA LEA MERRITT, whose ‘‘Eve”’ 
was called by the London Times “the 
finest picture by a woman in the Acade- 
my,” and whose portraits of James Russell 
Lowell and Oliver Wendell Holmes have 
been highly praised, is about to revisit this 
country, where she was born, and to have 
an exhibition of her works in New York. 


Miss ELAINE GOODALE, whe has been 
teaching for three years at Hampton, Va., 
has gone with another young lady to the 
Lower Brulé Agency, in Dakota, where 
they are to teach an Indian School at the 
mouth of White River. Miss Goodale is a 
firm believer in the capacity of the Indian 
to be civilized through education. She 
and her friend are the only whites in the 
place. 

QUEEN MARGHERITA, of Italy, person- 
ally selects all the Christmas presents for 
her servants, and for the inmates of the 
charitable institutions which are under 
her protection. She is said to keep a sep- 
arate book for the purpose, noting down 
any hints that may guide her, and choos- 
ing the colors of dresses for orphan girls 
according to the age and complexion of 
the children for whom they are intended. 

Mrs. LOuIsA KNAPP, editor of the Phil- 
adelphia Home Journal, is the subject of a 
sketch in the Christmas number of the 
Journalist. Mrs. Knapp’s business office 
at her home in Camden, N. J., is full of 
flowers, pictures, and sunshine, and is 
connected with the business offices in Phil- 
adelphia by telephone. She directs every 
detail of work, and in addition is said to 
be a model housekeeper and homekeeper. 

Mrs. FRANCES A. CONANT is editor of 
the Journal of Industrial Education, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Kitchen 
Garden Association, of Chicago. Mrs. 
Conant belongs to a literary family and 
has been editorial writer for class papers 
in Chicago for many years. She is de- 
scribed as a practical, helpful woman, for- 
getting herself in her whole-hearted devo- 
tion to other women. 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, in the Chautau- 
quan for January, treats of ‘‘Out-of-Door 
Employments for Women.” She says: 
**All over the country, women are demon- 
strating that they are quite capable of 
such labor. From California and its raisin- 
making, where one woman alone has sent 
out forty tons a year, to the successful 
wheat growers in Minnesota, and the bee- 
keepers and small-fruit growers in New 
Jersey and elsewhere, each success paves 
the way to another.” 

Mrs. A. 8S. DuNtway and the other mem- 
bers of the Duniway Publishing Co. have 
sold the New Northirest to a company who 
will publish it ‘ton business principles, to 
make money.” Mrs. Duniway will still 
contribute editorial correspondence to the 
paper, and has the promise of as much 
space in it as she may wish, to use in ad- 
vocating woman suffrage. But she has 
found it too hard to carry the financial 
burden of the paper, and at the same time 
to do so much work in the lecture field. 
She is now iu Idaho. , 

KATE FIELD, it seeins, is too clear-head- 
ed to see any hope of materially weaken- 
ing the political power of the Mormon 
Church by disfranchising the women of 
Utah, while four-fifths of the men in the 
Territory are Mormons. In her recent lec- 
ture at the Boston Theatre, she said: 
‘Loyal citizens, ask not for anti-polyga- 
my laws, not for the disfranchisement of 
women, not for the disfranchisement of a 
class, but for the disfranchisement of al 
men and women and the establishment of 
a legislative commission, composed of 
loyal citizens of the Territory, appointed 
by the President with the consent of Con- 
gress.” ; 
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WOMEN 


* [Concluded from 

One exception I must 
ment that all clas 
fore the women jurors. 
ease tried in that term of court notoriously 
vile in its character, during which all the 
female jurors were excused from attend- 
ance by Judge Greene. 

Some features of the new departure 
were sometimes slightly comical. Oné in 
particular that [ remember was really very 
peculiar. When the jurors reported in at- 
tendance at the opening of the term, one 
among them, summoned from a distant 
point of the county, was a woman, some- 
what lank in person and unfashionable in 
attire, who held by the hand a small boy, 
very round and rosy, of about three or 
four summers. 
written a note to Judge Greene asking to 
be excused from serving, as there was no 
one in whose care she could leave her 
child, but had negiected to give her ad- 
dress fully enough to enable him to reply ; 
so, not being excused, she made her ap- 
pearance, child and all. Nobody supposed 
she would be allowed to remain with 
that small incumbrance, but evidently the 


judge concluded to try the experiment, for 


he told her she might stay, which she was 
quite willing to do, and that if the child 
behaved well, she might keep him with 
her. So when she was drawn (which was 
frequently, and her genuine honesty must 
have made her rather a favorite with the 
bar, for I don’t remember that she was 
once excused, either for cause or peremp- 
torily) she always took the end chair of 
the back row of seats, and the round little 
boy took a tiny rocking chair, which the 
sheriff had kindly sent down from his own 
home, and here the little fellow would sit 
through the long hours, calmly rocking 





It seemed that she had 





ing 
ment le 
ing was : 

pleasure, and others with long faces and 
prophetic head-shakings ; for itis a theory 
to which many honest people hold, that a 
young city in a new counfry cannot possi- 
bly thrive without the money and business 
that is brought into the place by these 
“social seavengers,” as they call them. 
To drive them out was to drive the city “to 
the dickens” very quickly. But the facts 
accomplished by the mixed jury were ques- 
tioned by nobody. 

As may be well imagined, all this new 
state of things was not accepted antetly 
and peaceably by those whose interests it 
menaced, and questions were raised in the 
district court where the trials on these in- 
dictments were had, as to the ability of 
married women to serve as grand jurors. 
The court decided in favor of their ability 







| to do so, and appeal was taken therefrom 





and sucking his thumb, or looking at a | 


picture-book, seldom sleeping, apparently 
attentive to what was going on, and never 
once troubling his mother or distracting 
her attention. He was vertainly a marvel- 
lous child, and her explanation, when I 
asked her the secret of his behavior one 
day, seemed to me no less marvellous. 

“Why, [ talk to him, when we are not 
in court, and tell him how important it is 
that I should pay attention to the lawvers 
and the witnesses, and how wrong it would 
be if he should disturb me.” 

One very striking and pitiful scene was 
presented when this lady and her little boy 
were on the jury, whieh [ think I can never 
forget. A young woman from one of the 
back mining-districts was on trial charged 
with assault with intent to kill. The prose- 
cuting witness was also a woman, but she 
was vile and ugly. while the prisoner was 
really beautiful, and seemed entirely hon- 
est and good, but unfortunate in the asso- 
ciations into which her life as the wife and 
widow of a coal-miner had thrown her. 
The two women had been near neighbors, 
and the ugly one had been naturally jeal- 
ous and spiteful towards the beautiful one. 
The stabbing affair was the climax of a 
complication of small disagreeabilities, and 
the prisoner claimed that her act was pure- 
ly in self-defence; but, as there was only 
one witness, and he a creature of the other 
woman, the case seemed a difficult one at 
first. 

But, as [ was saying, the woman with 
the child was drawn, greatly to the delignt 
of the attorney for the defense (who, by 
the way, was the same Judge Haines 
whom I mentioned before), for once more 
he hoped to appeal to a woman’s sym- 
pathy. ‘he prisoner also had a little child, 
just about the age of the little jury-boy; 
one of the prettiest blue-eyed and flaxen- 
haired baby-girls that I ever saw; and she 
was with her mother through the entire 
trial, running about inside the bar, making 
friends with the lawyers and officers of the 
court, looking longingly up at the kind- 
faced judge, but not quite daring to mount 
the steps of the bench, and then returning 
to her frightened, black-robed mother, to 
fall asleep on her breast. ‘lhe poor wom- 
an was certainly very greatly alarmed 
from first to last, and, as her attorney said, 
it didn’t seem possible that that jury-wom- 
an with her little one by her side could 
help to find a verdict of guilty against that 
other woman with her little one in her 
urms. 

How it might have been otherwise I can- 
not say, but as it turned out, the one wit- 
ness of the affray proved worthless under 
cross-examination, and all the other testi- 
mony was in favor of the prisoner and 
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to the Supreme Court. ‘The same question 
was raised and appeal taken from the de- 
cision in ‘Tacoma, Pierce County, as. well. 
It chanced that my business associations 
made it necessary for me to aid in looking 
up the law and preparing the brief that 
was used by the attorneys for the appel- 
lants, so that while my sympathies were on 
one side of the question, my work was done 
on the other, as sometimes must happen. 
The points involved were very nice ones, 
turning principally on the construction of 
the word ‘householder’ in the statute 
prescribing the qualifications of jurors, 
which reads as follows: 

**All qualified electors shall be compe- 
tent to serve as petit jurors, and all quali- 
fied electors and householders shal! be 
competent to serve as grand jurors.” 
(Chap. 152, $2078 of the Code.) 

Could married women, living with their 
husbands, be considered ‘“thouseholders” 
in the sense required for the proper con- 
struction of this statute? 

‘The system of community property be- 
people prevails, being 
adapted from the California Code, but 
with many broadening modifications in 
the more liberal ‘Territory. A statute, 
passed shortly before the law giving suf- 
frage to women, expressly abolished all 
laws which imposed or recognized civil dis- 
abilities upon a wife which were notequally 
imposed upon or recognized concerning a 
husband. Also, the rights and responsi- 
bilities of parents, in absence of miscon- 
duct, are equal in the Territory, and the 
mother as fully entitled to the custody, 
control, and earnings of her minor chil- 
dren as the father; and in case of the 
father’s death, the mother comes into as 
full and complete control of the children 
and their estate as the father does in case 
of the mother’s death. 

‘These and other laws go to show that 
the intention, or the tendency of intention, 
on the part of the legislators of the Terri- 
tory had been to put husband and wife on 
an exactly identical legal footing; but the 
question remained whether they did,—and 
even whether they could—make both par- 
ties to the marital union householders. As 
I have said, the judges presiding over the 
district courts in the two counties of King 
and Pierce decided in the affirmative, 
while other counties looked on, regarding 
these as test cases. I heard the appeal ar-, 
gued belore the Supreme Court at Olym- 
pia. There are four judges in the Terri- 
tory, and, on appeal, the three who have 
not already passed on the question, hear 
and decide it. .l!wo of the four were 
known to be in favor of the right of mar- 
ried women to serve as grand jurors. The 
third was thought to be shaky, and the 
fourth, a southern man who had just been 
appointed by President Arthur, was sup- 
posed to be unfavorable. So it proved, 
for Judge Turner gave a minority opinion 
contrary to that of the majority of the 
bench, which was favorable, the shaky 
third deciding to cast in his vote with 
those. of two men of such acknowledged 
legal and judicial acumen as was possessed 
by the judges from Western Washington. 

An appeal was taken from the decision 
to the United States Supreme Court, where 
I suppose it is still pending. 

Meanwhile, the question was locally set- 
tled, and women continue to serve on 
juries in Western Washington, where the 
judges refuse to receive alist of names 
from the county commissioners of citizens 
eligible as jurors, if they consist entirely 
of males. In Eastern Washington women 
have served as jurers to some extent, but 
I think not to the same general degree as 
west of the mountains. 

Recently I saw by a Seattle paper that 


| the question is very seriously mooted 
| whether or not the entire statute giving 


against the prosecuting witness, so the | 


jury returned almost immediately after be- 
ing charged, with a verdict of acquittal. 
Wowen served on the grand jury as well 
as the petit,—and still serve, for if I write 
in the past tense. it is only because I am 
calling up personal recollections for this 
sketch. When I first arrived in Seattle, 
the city had not recovered from the ex- 
citement into which it had been thrown by 
the first experience of a mixed grand jury 
which it—or the world, probably—had 
ever known. For years before, the better 
class of citizens had been trying to enforce 
the laws that stood on the statute-book for 
the regulation of the liquor-traffic. and the 
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women the right of suffrage is void, unless 
specially ratified by Congress, on account 
of its being without title. other than ‘an 
Act to amend Section 3050, chapter 238 of 
Code of Washington;” whereas it is re- 
quired that all statutes shall be given a 
descriptive title. It was stated that a test 


' case would probably be made up soon and 


extermination of gambling and other evils. | 


Judge Greene had repeatedly endeavored 
to awaken his grand juries to a sense of 


their responsibility and duty in this mat- | 


ter, but quite in vain; they would quietly 
let the subject drop, and rarely find an in- 
dictment. 
every grand jury followed it, till this new 


This had been the custom, and | 


and strange one was called. They were | 


ready to make their own precedents, and 
they did it by thoroughly examining every 
charge that was brought to their notice. 
‘They went in person at unexpected times 
and seasons to inspect suspicious premises, 
and summoned witnesses freely, and the 
result was a great batch of indictments, a 
number of arrests and verdicts of guilty, a 
decided emigration of gamblers and pros- 


carried to th: United States Supreme 
Court. It was shortly before the July 
municipal election in Seattle that the arti- 
cle was published, and it may have been 
only coined for political purposes. ‘There 
is much threatening every now and again, 
by one political party or another, that un- 
less the women voters do thus and so 
(that is, obey the party lash), they will 
find themselves disfranchised again before 
they know it. But they go quietly on just 
the same, voting according to the dictates 
of their own sweet wills, scratching tickets 
fearfully, choosing their candidates rather 
for personal worth than party principles, 
secure in the fact that it is far easier to 
enfranchise than to disfranchise. The 
point just referred to may, or may not, be 
well founded. I have no opportunity at 
this time to look into the question, even 
for my own satisfaction; but it would 
certainly be very interesting to see what 
view the black-gowned justices at Wash- 
ington would hold on the matter, and 
what action Congress would take.—Lelia 
J. Robinson, in Chicago Law Times. 
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tion 
cause, “in case of marriage, it will be all 
wasted.” It is one of the bugbears which 
Mary Wollstonecraft thought she had de- 
molished, and Margaret Fuller after her; 
but it bears a great deal of killing. Those 
who still bring it up show how little im- 
portance they really attach to those func- 
tions of marriage and parentage about 
which they are continually talking. If 
they really rated these duties so high, they 
would see that no amount of intellectual 
development could be wasted in preparing 
for them. 

The statistics of about seven hundred 
collegiate alumni, as tabulated by the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, show 
that about a quarter of the number were 
already married; and as the average age 
was but twenty-eight, it could be well as- 
sumed that the percentage married would 
yet be largely increased. There is nothing 
in the reports to show that any of these 
wives felt that their education had been 
wasted; and if any of them were really so 
foolish, they have perhaps grown wiser 
already. ft,is not at all uncommon for 
young men to feel in that same way, a year 
or two after leaving college, when the 
door of success or employment seems as 
if it were locked on thé wrong side. A few 
years will, however, teach them that a 
well-trained brain is a good preparation 
for any conceivable pursuit, and that a 
well-stored mind is one of the very great- 
est blessings, whether a man is suffering 
under the chagrin of failure or the ennui 
of success. So many a woman, it may be 
—though none of them seem to express it 





—has for a moment distrusted the value 


of her own training when she found her- 
self, in Emerson's words, 

“Servant to a wooden cradle, 

Living in a baby’s life ;” 
or in days when all her mathematics must 
be brought down to the arithmetic of teeth- 
ing, and all her music must be laid aside 
to attend to the musical instrument of 
sweeter tone that says ‘*Mother.” No 
doubt the function of motherhood takes a 
dozen absorbing years out of many a young 
woman's life. Al) the better for her, then, 
if she has gained the material for aetivity 
before that day comes. If an army is about 
to cross a desert where there is no food, it 
orly affords more reason for filling up the 
haversacks and canteens in advance. 

It is easy to point out a few of the un- 
answerable reasons why a woman needs 
the best possible education, even if she is 
to be married the day after she takes her 
last diploma. To begin on the lowest 
plane, there is often the material need of 
self-support, and of that which is much 
more than self-support, since it may _in- 
volve the sustaining of children and even 
of a husband. In a late report of one of 
our highest institutions for women, the es- 
timate was made by the directors that 
about half the students apparently came 
there to prepare for earning a living, and 
the other half from a simple desire for 
self-improvement. In our changing so- 
ciety it would not be strange if these two 
halves were to shift places—if the half 
who expected to support themselves were 
destined, after all, to be cared for by 
others, and the half who felt sure of a sup- 
port were to be thrown on themselves. 
Who can foretell? As to external fortunes, 
at least. the happiest marriage is but a lot- 
tery. In our homely rural phrase, “It 
takes but about three generations from 
shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves.” We meet 
every day women bred to competence, and 
perhaps married into luxury, who now need 
all that the trained brain can do for them, 
as to mere material prevision. At the first 
Normal School exhibition I ever attended, 
thirty years ago, I remember the calm 
brow, the clear eyes, the rose-bud cheeks, 
of the class poet; she seemed one of those 
fair creatures for whom all life must be 
smoothed, as it always had been; and 
when, ere long. she was happily married, 
she appeared one of those who retire for- 
ever from the public gaze, and whose edu- 
eation is called wasted. By no means; 
the best of husbands may fail in business 
or in health, and then we see of what 
material the wife is made. This woman 
has for many years been the main support 
of her own large household, and has in so 
doing developed a literary talent, and an 
especial genius for teaching, and has 
made her books the inspiration and the 
guidance of athousand homes. She is but 
a type of myriad women all over this 
country, whose education has paid for it- 
self over and over again, in the mere mate- 
rial aspect. ° 

And even where this material use of ed- 
ucation has not been actually necessary, 
how much stronger and freer a woman is 
when she knows that she has this intellect- 
ual capital, and can at any time put it to 
use! Then comes, too, the higher use to 
be made of it, not for material objects 
alone, but for the good of all. The great 
changes of the last thirty years, placing 
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The Sanitag 
omen’s Christial 
Temperance Union aye striking instances 
of this organized development. The Soci- 
ety of Collegiate Alumnz promises a vast 
deal farther in the same direction. The 
whole course of later American history 
has been perceptibly affected by the fact 
that Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote ‘*Uncle 
'Tom’s Cabin ;” the whole relation between 
the white race on this continent and the 
aborigines is being influenced by the fact 
that Helen HuntJackson wrote **ACentury 
of Dishonor” and Ramona.” We cannot, 
if we would, keep woman's hand off the 
helm, since even the Greek orator Demos- 
thenes confessed that measures which the 
statesman had meditated for a year might 
be overturned in a day by a woman. But 
it is for us to decide whether this power 
shall be exercised by an enlightened mind 
or an unenlightened one—by Madame Ro- 
land or ‘Théroigne de Méricourt. 

Finally, let us meet the objection on its 
most familiar ground, and assume that all 
the main work of the world is to be done 
by men. Who are to bear or rear those 
men? Women. In every land that mis- 
sionaries visit, it is found, first or last, that 
it is useless to educate the men alone. 
Take men of any race at the time when 
they pass out of the care of women, and 
you take them too late. ‘Their characters 
are already formed, and have been formed 
mainly by women. Hence, everywhere 
we see missionaries establishing schools 
for women in order to teach men. The 
South Sea Islanders have a proverb: 

“If strong is the frame of the mother, 

The son will give laws to the people.” 
If for **frame” we read “brain,” it is the 
same thing. He who receives from his 
mother a good frame, a good brain, and a 
good disposition, is equipped to serve the 
world. But how can we secure these 
things for him unless they exist in her?— 
T. W. H., in Harper's Bazar. 
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PENNSYLVANIA EXECUTIVE MEETING. 


PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 3, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal , 

At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association, it was resolved to 
take definite steps towards soliciting the 
Legislature to submit to the voters of the 
State an amendment enfranchising its 
women citizens. Direct influence through 
personal work seemed essential to the ac- 
complishment of this design, and the com- 
mittee decided to avail itself of the ser- 
vices of Miss Matilda Hindman.in aid of 
the enterprise. It was her intention to go 
to Harrisburg, during the session of the 
Legislature, with the view of promoting 
this object, impelled by her interest therein 
and seconded by the friends of impartial 
suffrage in Western Pennsylvania. he 
moral and material support of the State 
Association will be valuable to her, and 
she will pursue her work under its sanc- 
tion and authority, and sustained by such 
incidental help as may be required. An 
appropriation of one hundred dollars was 
made in behalf of this purpose. Even if 
success should not crown the endeavor, 
we shall have the satisfaction that arises 
from the consciousness of worthy and 
timely action. The experience will not be 
without advantage, nor will the varied de- 
velopments of the undertaking be devoid 
of interest and entertainment. We shall 
learn something concerning the mysteri- 
ous ways of mankind, and be further edi- 
tied, as well as amused, by acquaintance 
with the mental bearing of a body of leg- 
islators towards an important subject. 

The next step taken by the Executive 
Committee was to devise a plan for ascer- 
taining the attitude of the legisiators in 
regard to the object we have in view, and, 
especially, to discover those who are 
friendly and who will not only give their 
approval and encouragement, but also 
their earnest and effective support. A 
committee was appointed to take charge 
of this business, composed of two others 
already existing, viz.: The committee on 
literature and the committee on petitions. 
Mrs. Lucretia M. B. Mitchell is chairman 
of this joint committee, which I will take 
the liberty of calling the Constitutional 
Amendment Committee. Mrs. Mitchell is 
keenly alive to the welfare of women, and 
earnestly devoted to the work of extending 
their privileges and securing their just de- 
mands, so that their opportunities may be 
consonant with their rights. The same 
terms may be employed with reference to 
her fellow-members of the . committee. 
They prove their earnestness and devotion 
by their action. 

The special meeting of the Executive 
Committee was followed later by the reg- 
ular meeting of the Association, which 
was held last Wednesday. It was a good 
meeting, full of animation, activity, and 
business vigor. Miss Mary Grew pre- 
sided, and Miss Elizabeth Justice was ap- 
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ting feature of the 
diversified report of the 
Amendment Committee. 


Constitutional 
The chairman stated that 233 members of 
the Legislature had been written to by the 


various members of the committee. Each 
member was given an opportunity of an- 
swering two clear, concise, simple ques- 
tions, but they were questions which, no 
doubt, had the power of awakening every 
form of human emotion, from lofty sym- 
pathy down to unutterable disdain. The 
members were politely requested to say 
whether they were in favor of woman suf- 
frage, and whether they would vote to 
submit the amendment. Ninety-one re- 
plies were received; twenty-six of them 
in the affirmative, and twenty-one in the 
negative. Forty-four were non-commit- 
tal. Thus far one hundred and forty-two 
members are wedded to their silence. If 
it is the silence of contempt, even that 
ought not to obliterate a decent regard for 
the demands of courtesy, for each member 
was provided with a two-cent stamp for 
actual use. 

Different members of the committee read 
various letters they had received. These 
were sources of satisfaction, of diversion, 
even of hilarity; or they quickened feel- 
ings that were kindred to neither. Some in- 
dicated genuine sympathy; others unmis- 
takable disgust. Some wore the plausible 
features of the politician; others betok- 
ened the mind eclipsed, or groping in the 
twilight of a back century. Some were 
types of misty ignorance wholly unac- 
countable, and more fit to be associated 
with the innocence of the cradle or the 
darkness of the grave, than with a live 
man of the nineteenth century, chosen to 
make laws for the people. One member 
curtly contented himself with a short, 
sharp, decisive ‘*No,” which came all alone 
on a postal card. Another was affluent in 
amiable volubility, and the writer seemed 


to overflow with supreme solicitude for 


all ‘my dear daughters of Eve;” and he 
would tenderly advise them to fling away 
what he considered their unseemly ambi- 
tion, and restrain their fantastic longings 
for their own good. 

I may have occasion to refer again to 
this delightful correspondence between 
the ladies who represent political silence, 
and the law-making gentlemen who repre- 
sent the powerful voting constituency. It 
is somewhat lively, as you may infer, and 
not wholly discouraging, and [ may ven- 
ture to make the sage and original remark 
that it presents fresh evidence that the old 
world continues to move. 

The meeting derived interest from other 
sources. A printed extract from a speech 
by Senator Blair was read, aud also one 
from a recent sermon by Rev. Heber New- 
ton. Both contained sentiments grateful 
to the friends of woman and the enlarge-~ 
ment of her liberty. ‘The president invited 
Mr. Robert Purvis to speak, and this gen- 
tleman responded briefly, in words of con- 
fidence and encouragement, greatly to the 
satisfaction of his hearers. w. 
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WHY WOMEN REFUSE HOUSEWORK. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is with the greatest surprise that I see 
American men and women, who discuss 
the objections of American girls to. em- 
ploy themselves in housework, always lose 
sight of the real ground of this objection. 

Are human lioerty and dignity of so 
little worth in the eyes of these men and 
women that they suppose that the Ameri- 
ean girl can readily sacrifice these fora 
little better food or raiment, or a little more 
comfortabfe shelter? Do they realize that 
for a girl to engage in housework, in the 
present condition of society, is to give up 
the sentiments and rights and dignities of 
a human being—is to have forced upon 
her attention daily and hourly that she is 
a member of an inferior caste, and yet to 
be in great measure shut off from associa- 
tion with even her own caste? Do they 
know that there is in most families no 
such thing as private life for her, that 
every act, almost every thought of hers, 
is supposed to be fit subject for her em- 
ployer's scrutiny? 

‘They will, perhaps, contend that the 
girl in the factory on poor wages and with 
long hours, must also feel herself a mem- 
ber of an inferior caste, that everything 
tends to bring into prominence the dis- 
tinction between her and her employer. 
All this, I admit, is unfortunately too 
true; but however long the day may be, 
and however hard the work, they come to 
an end sometime. and she is then free to 
associate with whom she will, and to go 
where she chooses. The master's eye is 
not always upon her, and she may feel 
herself an independent human being, at 
least after her day’s work is done. A 
small boon, you perhaps will say. But 
the fact that the American girl prizes 
even this small liberty so much that she is 
willing to sacrifice for it material comfort 
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—that her country’s traditions are so much 
embodied in her that she will sacrifice no 
more of her personal liberty than she 
compelled to do, is to me a cause of t 
rejoicing. The revolt of the American 
girl against domestic slavery is all the 
more significant that it is in the main un- 
conscious. The desire for liberty and 
equality is an inherent one in the Ameri- 
ean nature, and one which, I hope, none of 
the unjust conditions of the society of the 
present day will have power to destroy. 
When this feeling is destroyed, there will 
be nothing to prevent our people from de- 
scending to the level of their ‘‘class’’ in 
Europe, and the American Republic, as a 
republic, will have ceased to exist. All 
honor to the American working-git) and 
her spirit of glorious independence! 


“Freedom we call it, for holier 

Name of the souls there is none; 
Surelier it labors, if slowlier, 

Than the metres of star or of sun. 
Slowlier than life unto breath, 
Surelier than time unto death, 

It moves till its labor be done.” 


GERTRUDE B. KELLEY. 
Hoboken, N. J., Jan. 6, 1887. 
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WOMEN AS ARCHITECTS. 


Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, in the Pall- 
Mall Gazette, says: 


It has of late been largely agreed that 
there are many fields of work, hitherto 
complacently occupied by men only, which 
could be as worthily filled by women. In 
making fresh suggestions, my remarks 
have more direct reference to the girl and 
the young woman of the middle class than 
to those of the artisan class. What really 
valid objection is there to her becoming a 
“draughtswoman,” and in due course an 
architect ? 

Surely, the preparation of architectural 
drawings, requiring neatness and delicacy 
of touch, attention to detail, patience, and 
care, is one more likely to find its profi- 
cients among women than men. Let us, 
then, look into the course of training, and 
see if it offers any considerable bar to the 
adoption by women of architecture as a 
profession. A youth, on leaving school, 
with an aptitude, more or less, for the pro- 
fession, is articled as pupil for four or five 
years to an architect to whom he pays a 
premium. This is, of course, in proportion 
to the position and repute of the architect 
in question, but may be stated at from a 
hundred pounds to four or five times that 
amount. As with solicitors, so among 
architects ; the pupil is supposed, by hav- 
ing the ‘run of the office,” to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of its work—design, 
draughtsmanship, materials, official rou- 
tine, and so on. If a young fellow of parts, 
he soon begins to understand his wofk, 
and supplements his office instruction by 
attendance at the admirable elasses of the 
Architectural Association and elsewhere. 
At the end of his articles he is qualified to 
dub himself a ‘junior draughtsman,” in 
which capacity he claims as salary from a 
pound to pas pesos a week. A couple 
of years should then see him a draughts- 
man in a position to obtain three, three 
and a half, or four guineas a week. In 
many cases, thanks to ‘‘backing” of his 
friends, the lucky pupil can set up on his 
own account immediately his articles are 
completed. 

There are only two objections that stand 
in the way of women. Against the first, 
which is the ‘‘commingling of the sexes,” 
we can adduce American experience. Here 
women are frequently employed as type- 
writers, and’so on. The second objection 
is the difficulty women would experience 
in the inspeetion of buildings and the nec- 
essary mounting of the scaffolding for that 
purpose. But women decorators have been 
known to work for days on scaffolds, and 
there are such things as ‘‘divided skirts.” 
[am more particularly suggesting that 
women’s work in an architect’s office 
should be ‘‘drawing board work,” such as 
ornamental and other detail drawings, 
competition sets of plans, schemes of color 
decoration, and perspective drawings. The 
simpler department of tracing has been 
tried with some success by the Ladies’ 
Tracing Office in Westminster; and other 
ladies, besides the Misses Garrett, have 
taken up decoration work and architecture 
connected with it. My pleais for a further 
advance on the part of women into a terri- 
tory of which there is no reason that man 
should occupy the whole. 





HUMOROUS. 


Small boy (fond of asking questions)— 
Kate, if Turk likes bones so well, why 
don’t he forget and eat his teeth some- 
times ?”’ 


Washington Belle (to young naval offi- 
cer)—I suppose the hardships of your 
life, at times, Lieut. Sinecure, are simply 
frightful? Lieut. Sinecure—Ya’as, very. 
The cost of gold braid alone is something 
feahful. 


Little Johnny Fizzletop was in a candy 
store with his mother. She bought some 
figures made of chocolate. ‘Here, John- 
ny, are the three graces for you.” ‘Oh, 
ma, I’d rather have the twelve apostles. 
There are more of ’em.” 


“Is that a Landseer?” a visitor asked 
Mr. Wee ernege before the painting. 
“No,” replied the host, **reckon it’s a Dur- 
ham; see how broad it is between the 
horns, and see the color and the cur! on 
its forehead. That's a pee Durham, 
sure. That ain’t no Lan ‘sad 


Miss Boston (to base-ball pitcher)—I 
‘was present at the we this nD, 
Mr. Homerun; and I admired your pitch- 
ing so mach. Your curves reminded me 
0 *s line of beauty. Pitcher (col- 
lege club)—Indeed! What nine does Ho- 
garth pitch for? 





A three-year-old Philadelphian had heard 
her parents discuss hygiene until her in- 
fant mind was soaked with the subject. 
One day ber ndmother said,—meaning 
to give Bessie a piece of cake—'Bessie, 
what do you always have after your bath?” 
The child regarded her for a moment with 
anne eyes, and then replied, ‘‘Reac- 
tion.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A NEST IN A POCKET. 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 








A little bird went to and fro 
Once in the nesting season, 

And sought for shelter high and low, 
Until, for some queer reason, 

She flew into a granary 
Where, on a nail suspended, 

The farmer’s coat she chanced to see, 
And there her search was ended. 


The granary was in a loft, 
Where not a creature met her; 
The cout had hollows deep and soft— 
Could anything be better? 
And where it hung, how safe it was, 
Without a breeze to rock it! 
Come, little busy beak and claws, 
Build quick inside the pocket! 


Three speckled eggs soon warmly lay 
Beneath the happy sitter; 

Three little birds—oh, joy!—one day 
Began to chirp and twitter. 

Until—ah, can you guess the tale?— 
The farmer came one morning, 

And took his coat down from the nail 
Without a word of warning! 


Poor little$frightened motherling! 
Up from her nest she fluttered, 
And straightway every gaping thing 
Its wide-mouthed terror uttered, 
The good man started back aghast; 
* But merry was his wonder 
When in the pocket he at last 
Found such unlooked-for plunder. 


He put the coat back carefully ; 
“I guess I have another; 

So don’t you be afraid of me, 
You bright-eyed little mother. 

I know just how you feel, poor thing, 
For I have youngsters, bless you! 
There—stop your foolish fluttering— 

Nobody shall distress you.” 


Then merrily he ran away 
To tell his wife about it— 
How in his coat the nestlings lay, 
And he must do without it. 
She laughed, and said she thought he could! 
And s0, all unmolested, 
The mother-birdie and her brood 
Safe in the pocket rested, 


Till all the little wings were set 
In proper flying feather, 

And then there was a nest to let— 
For off they flocked together. 

The farmer keeps it still to show, 
And says that he’s the debtor; 

His coat is none the worse, you know, 


While he’s—a little better. 
‘ —St. Nicholas. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
DR. TABBY, 


Our next-door neighbor had two cats, 
Tommy and Tabby. Tommy was always 
going where he ought not to go, and dis- 
turbing the neighbors. 

One day he came home, shot in the 
shoulder, and lay down on the back porch 
to brood over his mishap, and, I dare say, 
his misdeeds, too; at any rate, he looked 
very disconsolate. Miss Tabby sat near 
him, thinking over the situation, I sup- 
pose, and, perhaps, remembering that 
when she felt badly, nothing did her so 
much good as catnip or a bit of greens; at 
any rate, she started off and soon returned 
with a nice head of spinach—a theft from 
some neighboring kitchen or the corner 
vegetable-stand—and laid it down by Mas- 


ter Tommy. Then she went away for 


awhile; then came back, and seeing that 
Tommy had not taken his medicine, she 
began to walk around him and mew as if 
urging him toeat. But he would not heed 
her, and in a few days he died. 

A few weeks after, the gentleman of 
the house was taken sick and kept his bed 
foraday. ‘Tabby knew he was sick, and 
so off she went again, and brought a nice 
head of green spinach, and laid it on the 
pillow close to his head. He did not think 
spinach was what he needed, but he would 
not hurt his odd doctor's feelings by let- 
ting her know that he did not take her 
medicine; so he pretended to eat it, and 
Tabby was delighted. As he recovered, I 
dare say Tabby attributed it to her pre- 
seription, and probably thinks to this day, 
if she remembers Tommy at all, that if he 
had only taken his medicine he would 
have been cured and, would be alive now. 
At any rate, Tabby has gained the neigh- 
borhood diploma of M. D., with the usual 
deference attached to wisdom and skill. 

BETH. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old og bo roy retired from tice, having 
had placed in his hands by an t India Mis- 
ooney the — of a simple Me ey remedy 

speed permanent cure of Consump- 

tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and ey also a positive and radical 
ervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 


its won 1 curative 





CATAREH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Arfy sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
Lawrence, 212 East 9th Street, New York, will 
receive the recipe free of charge. 





Wuat “Prcviiar”Means.—Applied to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the word peculiar is of great im- 

rtance. It means that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
ifferent from other preparations in many vital 
points, which make it a thoroughly honest and 
reliable medicine. It is peculiar, in a strictly 
medicinal sense; First, in the combination of 
remedial agents used; Second, in the proportion 
in which they are prepared; Third, in the pro- 
cess by which the active curative properties of the 
medicine are secured. Study these points well. 
They mean volumes. They make Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla Peculiar in its curative powers, as it ac- 
complishes wonderful cures hitherto unknown, 
and which give to Hood’s Sarsaparilla a clear 
right to the title of ‘The greatest blood purfier 
ever discovered.” 


JAM 





ESPYLE'S 





me BEST THING KNOWN Fe 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal sat 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it, 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well des It to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving comp und, and 
always bears the above greet, an nameof 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy STONE, 
Henry B. BLacKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLAcK- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JULIA WarRD Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 ets. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

WomMan’s JouRNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s Journa.”’—Maria Mitchell, 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The WomAn’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 


. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


different Woman Suffrage Tracts 


Twenty-eight 
Address 


(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. 
WoMan’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


The Prayer of the Prefidents : 
WASHINGTON’S 
“ New-Year Afpiration,” 


Witx Lincotn’s AppiTIon. 
Paper, to cents ; Leatherette, 1§ cents. 


PRICE: ‘ : J 
NTIQUE Book STORE, 
GEO, E. I LEFIELD, 67 CorNHILL, Boston. 
“A model prayer, devout but dignified, deep but 
undogmatic, witty but reverent.”—Critic. 





The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 


Tue WomANn’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
ite departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 
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Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing my 2 or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Go) al received at New Orleans for superi- 
orky over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 





THE ONLY 


Black Stockings — 
IN THE WORLD. 


That Will Not Crock 


ARE SOLD BY 


TheF. P. Robinson Co, 


40 West Street. 
Send for circular. 








CONSUMPTION, 


Of cases of the worst kind and of ini fuses 
eat villsend TWO 8 OPPLES FREE, to sufferer. Y 
ie Pearle 





press & P. O. aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCU. 





LIBER AMORIS, 


Being the Book of Love of 
Brother Aurelius. 


By HENRY BERNARD CARPENTER. Gilt top and 


rough edges. $2.00. 


A romaunt in rhythm of the period of the Min- 
nesingers, with ecenes laid at Padua, and in the 
Rhineland and Auvergne. Especially delightfu) 
reading for all who enjoy “The Golden Legend,” 
and literature of that romantic and medieval period. 

The time of the “Liber Amoris” is the fourteenth 
century. Its object is the glorification of Love, the 
God of the troubadours and Minnesingers, the Eros 
of Hesiod’s Creation, the morning and evening star 
of the worlds. The transition from a pure but lower 
love into a still purer and higher love is aimed at in 
the main character, who is a Lover, a Poet, an Ideal. 
ist; who is placed in sharp contrast to one-who is 
materialistic,—who, when he fails in one approach 
or attempt, only renews his efforts, but sinks lower 
in every return toward the object of his life and 
thoughts. The triumph of the one and the failure 
of the other form a kind of dramatic catastrophy. 
The ‘Liber’ is accompanied by the four Songs, 
which are really overtures, setting the key to what 
is about to follow, and slightly reflecting on what 
has just happened. They measure out the Poem 


, into four watches between midnight and morning, 


which the dying monk makes his last confessions 
in a review of his past life. The Wind-Song from 
the North, the Moon-Song from the South, the Star- 
Song from the West, the Dawn-Song from the East, 
are elemental, the elements being personified and 
speaking. . 

“Unusual poetic skill and power, rare scholarship.” 
—Transcript. 


“Full of high and sustaining eloquence.”— 
Woman's Journal, 

“Picturesque and charming.” —Post. 

“A high purpose and a noble poem,’’—Pilot. 


**A notable and lovely poem.”—Advertiser. 


**The story is very beautiful, and it is beautffully 
told. Anoble addition to our genuine poetry.’’— 
Courier. 


“A poem of lofty conception, of beautiful imagery, 


of a power seldom known in modern verse.”— 
Traveller. 


“It is full of sweetness and light, and studded 
with rare gems of thought and expression. It is em- 
phatically a great poem.”’—Herald. 


**A new and wonderful poem, abounding with 
poetic art, full of opulent imagery, strong and deep 
emotion, and penetrating thought. It combines a 
story of great interest with descriptions of events and 
scenes that overflow with vivid colorand romantic 
charm. A work so charged with faith, hope, belief 
in immortal love, and written with such exuberant 
beauty of romance, such joy in existence and such 
remarkable command of verbal music. Had Tenny- 
son or Browning written it, the book would need no 
introduction. As it is, it ought to take a high place. 
It is quite as exceptional a poem as Edwin Arnold’s 
‘Light ot Asia.’ ’’—George Parsons Lathrop, in N. 
Y. Star. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price, Catalogues of our books mailed free, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


The ACME Improved 
Washer and Bieacher. 
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| SENT ON TRIAL! | 
Washing Made Easy. 
No rubbing is required and there is no friction to 


injure the fabric. The clothes bleach by force of the 
water, and come out 


WHITE AS SNOW. 

It is in fact a smQ&)l steam washer, constructed on 
scientific, hydraulic principles, and does its work jus} 
as efficiently as the best laundry machines, thereby 
doing away with and 

SAVING HALF THE WORK. 

To introduce them into every family where we have 
no agents, we will send ONE asa sample, by Express, 
upon receipt of price, $3.00, AND IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
AFTER A MONTHS TRIAL THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED, 
less Expressage. Can any offer be fairer than that? 


@~S$1,000. Reward Offered for its Superior. 


One Good Agent wanted in each county in New Eng- 
land and Middle states. ¢#” Exclusive territory given, 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Mention this Paper, 


SMITH BROS & CO., 
520 State Street, New Haven, Conn. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth hound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
& postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done yt returned in three 
days, if it isn , ae their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and urtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
a Telephone number 7232. 


L. F. CARDNER, 


Embroidery and Stamping 


Art Embroidery Taught, Material Furnished and 
Work Commenced. 
Orders executed at short notice. 
578 TREMONT STREET, 
Near Union Park, formerly under Clarendon Hotel. 











IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS 
AND PARENTS. 


How Shall My Child be Taught? 


PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY; or, the science of 
teaching. By Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins, 
author of “Hand-Book of the Earth,’’ “Psycho- 
logy in Education,” “Natural History Plays,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The book has 276 pages, each one bearing clear 
evidences of the experience and practical knowl- 
edge of this thoughtful educator, who, in years of 
actual contact with the duties involved in teaching, 
gained what she deems essential knowledge in 
order that one may rightly impart instruction to chil- 
dren. The volume has the great virtue of being the 
immediate reports of actual work with a class of 
children whose subsequent educational growth amply 
justified the methods which Mrs. Hopkins adopted 
early in her career as a teacher. To keep in close 
companionship with the laws of creation and of actual 
affairs, is a principle which the author affirms is of 
absolute importance; hence, we find her in the 
fields, among flowers and trees, illustrating to her 

upils by the aid of nature’s great and immutable 
aws. 


Young People’s History of Ireland 


By George. M. Towle author of ‘Young People’s 
History of England,” “Young Folks’ Heroes of 
History,” etc. With an introduction by John 
Boyle O'Reilly. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

The interesting book contains thirty-nine concisely 
written chapters, beginning with the legendary 
stories and traditional reminiscences regarding Ire- 
land, and dealing in a painstaking manner with 
every phase of the history of the Irish race, down to 
the time of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme to inaugurate 
Home Rule, making the most complete, authentic 
and interesting narrative of the ‘Emerald Isle’ and 
its people ever published. 


The Nation in a Nutshell, 


A rapid review of American History. By Geo. M. 
Towle, author of “Young People’s History of 
England,” “Young People’s History of Ireland,’’ 
“Young Folks’ Heroesof History.” Cloth, 50 ets. 


It begins with an account of the earliest known or 
supposed inhabitants of our continent; treats briefly 
but clearly of the eras of colonization and colonial 
yrowth; describes the causes and rise of the revo- 
ution, the formation of the constitution and govern- 
ment, the Presidents, the wars of 1512 and Mexico; 
and the civil war; and brings the record of events 
down to the present day. It has alsochapters on our 
growth in litrature, the arts and sciences, material 
interests and inventions, and on the political changes 
which have taken place in recent years. .As a hand- 
Soon of history, this will prove to be an invaluable 
aid, 


Other New Books. 


The Monarch of Dreams. 
50 cents. 
Young People’s History of England, 
M. Towle. Illustrated, 31.50. 
bees 9 of Her Household. By Miss Douglas. 
0. 


By T. W. Higginson. 


By Geo. 


A Boston Girl's Ambitions. 
Townsend. $1.50. 


The Family. By Rev.Charles F,Thwing and wife. 
$2.00. 


By Virginia F. 


Parlor Varieties. Olivia L. Wilson. Part third. 


Boards, 50 cents ; paper, 30 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogue of our School Books 
and Illustrated Books forwarded on application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


Important New Books. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN 
TREASURY OF POEMS. 


Extra cloth, gilt edges. $5. The finest collection of 
choice and recent poems for young people ever issued. 
Phe illustrations (more than 300) are original, by our 
best artists, and finely engraved. There are upward 
of 360 poems, by such representative American and 
English poets as Whittier, Holmes, Bryant, Mrs, 
prowaing, Tennyson, Mrs, Whitney, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Margaret Sidney, Christina Rossetti, Mrs. 
8. M. B. Piatt, Miss Muloch, Mary E. Wilkins, Mar- 
garet J, Preston, &c. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN; 


The Tsar and the Nihilist. Adventures and 
Observationsin Norway, Sweden and Russia, 
By Rev. J. M. Buckley, LL. D. Very finely 
illustrated, Extra Cloth. 83. 


A Nihilist who has seen the advance sheets says: “It 
is the fairest and fullest account of Nihilism in the 
same space in the English language.” And a loyalist 
Russian says: “It must have been written by a person 
long resident in Russia.” 


SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME. 


By Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont. 
cloth, $1.50, 


Mrs. Fremont has had a wonderfully varied career; 
and her reminiscences of her early life in Washington, 
her romantic experiences with Gen. Fremont in the 
West, and brilliant scenes in various courts of Europe, 
where she was an honored guest, are all related in a de- 
lightful manner. 


LAST EVENING WITH ALLSTON, 


And Other Papers. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A rare volume by one whose name is assoctated with 
much that is best in New England educational and 


social life. 
PERRY’S SAINTS; 


Or, The Fighting Parson’s Kegiment. A 
Story of the War for the Union. By Col. 
James M. Nichols. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.25. 

Every soldier and every soldier’s child will be inter- 
ested in reading this book, which is written in a spirited 
manner, and gives the history of some of the most re- 
markable episodes of the war, 


NEW EVERY MORNING. 


A Year-Book for Girls, Edited by Annie H, 
Rider. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
Practical, earnest, thoughtful, yet bright and attrace 


tive selections, that will a to what is best in ev 
girl's nature, and help to develop it. ried 





16mo, 


HESTER, 


And Other New England Stories, By Mar- 
garet Sidney. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

True to the life they represent, these stories are thor- 
oughly imbued with the New England spirit. The dia- 
lect is choicely preserved, with the best flavor of village 
8 h, like a fine aroma, never allowed to be lost. 

character sketches are bright, natural and faithful 
delineations of New England life, customs and manners. 


COMMON-SENSE SCIENCE. 
By Grant Allen. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
The twenty-el, ht papers here osed comprise 
su ny “Beoond ature,” ay hroteren Ideals,” athe 
of Nature,” “Knowledge and Opinion,” and are 
by original thought and @ne literary 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


82 Franklin St., Boston. 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 15, 1887. 


Letters containing remittances and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Ex is Co.’s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their ——— and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editoria 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 


BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The Boston Woman Suftrage League 
will hold an adjourned meeting at the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, 5 Park Street, 
on Monday, Jan. 17, at 7.30 P. M., to re- 
ceive the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, elect officers, and lay out a plan of 
work for the coming year. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Sec. 
—_—— ee —-— 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


‘The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assovia- 
tion will be held in Boston, beginning on 
‘Tuesday evening, Jan. 25, at 7.30 o'clock, 
and continuing on Wednesday at 10.30 
A. M., 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

On Tuesday evening, Hon. Wm. I. Bow- 
ditch, Lucy Stone, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Jr., and Mary F. Eastman will speak. On 
Wednesday morning Mrs. Lucy stone will 
make the annual report, and Miss Cora 
Scott Pond, as general agent, will give a 
summary of the work of the year. The 
Wednesday morning and afternoon ses- 
sions will also be occupied by five-minute 
reports from the thirty-five leagues. On 
Wednesday evening Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Rev. Katharine Lent Stevenson, 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin, and other eminent 
speakers have been invited. Further par- 
ticulars next week. 

Wo. [. BowpitTcH, President. 
Lucy STON, Chairman Ex. Com. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
Mrs. J. W. SMITH, 
JOHN L. WHITING, 
Wma. LLOYD GARRISON, 
Committee of Arrangements. 
——__—?-o-o— 
NATIONAL ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held at Washington, D. C., January 25, 
26, and 27. Hexdquarters at the Riggs 
House. 





ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
President. 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
Vice President at Large. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, 
Cnairman Ex. Committee. 
EERE dp died 


A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





The beginning of the year is the time 
when subscribers to the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL should renew their Subscription, and 
see that they are not in arrears. It is also 
a good time to secure new subscribers If 
those who know the value of the JouURNAL 
would each send one new three months’ 
subscriber on trial for fifty cents, or one 
new yearly subscriber, it would increase 
by thousands the number of those to whom 
the good gospel of equa! rights comes 
every week, with the news of the growth 
of the cause. Friends would be thus 
gained, and the victory secured all the 
sooner. Who will do it? L. 8. 


or 


A CRIME AGAINST LIBERTY. 


The U. S. House of Representatives, on 
the 12th inst., passed an anti-Mormon bill 
which proposes to abolish woman suffrage 
in Utah. 

It anouls all Territorial laws providing 
for the identification of the votes of elec- 
tors at any election, and all laws conferring 
on the Territorial courts the power to de- 
termine divorce cases. Polygamy is de- 
fined as a marriage between one person of 
one sex and more than one person of an- 
other sex, and is declared a felony. The 
financial corporation known as the Church 
of Latter Day Saints and the Perpetual 
Emigration Fund Company are dissolved, 
and the attorney-general is directed to 
wind them up by process of court. All 
laws for the organization of the militia of 
the Territory and the creation of the Nau- 
voo Legivn are annulled. Polygamists 
are, as before, made ineligible to vote, and 
a test oath is prescribed to all persons de- 
siring to vote, that they will obey the laws 
of the United States, and especially the 
laws in respect to the crimes defiaed in 
this and the original Edmunds act. The 
bill provides for the immediate appoint- 
ment, by the President, of all judges and 
selectmen of the county and probate 
courts, and by the Governor of all justices 
of the peace, sheriffs, constables, and other 
county and district officers. 

The bill, as amended by the adoption of 
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the substitute, has now been transmitted 
to the Senate for the action of that body. 

For nineteen years women have voted in 
Utah as generally as men; they have com- 
manded the sympathy and respect of the 
community, and no considerable number 
of residents of the Territory, except the 
Federal office-holders, are in favor of their 
disfranchisement. Ina Democratic House 
of Representatives, by the united action of 
both parties, the political rights of many 
thousand American citizens are to be 
stricken down, solely because they are 
women, and because they actually use their 
right of suffrage. All the women disfran- 
chised by this bill are innocent of the 
crime of polygamy, for all polygamists, 
male and female, have for years been dis- 
franchised. 

At the opening of the debate it was 
ruled that no amendments to the Senate 
bill, except those proposed by the Judi- 
ciary Committee, should be received, where- 
upon Governor Long pleaded for unani- 
mous consent to offer a motion that the 
clause against wowan suffrage might be 
stricken out. But even this privilege was 
refused. Mr. Long would like to leave the 
Territorial Legislature free to deal with 
the question of suffrage for women. 

The adoption of this infamous bill by 
the Republican Senate is a foregone con- 
clusion. ‘The President will be urged to 
veto it. If he does not, its next stage will 
be before the Supreme Court on the ground 
of unconstitutionality. H. B. B. 
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“CONSTRAINED TO MARRY.” 


Gen. Francis A. Walker delivered a 
noteworthy lecture, this week, before the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion, on **Women’s Work and Women's 
Wages. Gen. Walker stated the reasons 
which he thinks influence many men 
against employing women, and against 
paying them equal wages if employed. He 
did not present these objections as his own, 
and criticism of them should not be under- 
stood as criticism of Gen. Walker. 

There were a good many minor objec- 
tions, which may go for what they are 
worth; as, for instance, that in offices 
where women are employed, men feel less 
free to smoke; or that employers prefer 
men because they can blame men sharply 
when their work is unsatisfactory, while 
if women are scolded, they ery, etc., ete. 
But prominent among the others appear 
two venerable “ Kilkenny arguments,” 
which never fail to be brought forward in 
any discussion of this subject: 

1. ‘That it is best self-support should be 
hard for women, in order that they may be 
“constrained to marry.” Gen. Walker be- 
lieves this is the opinion of **many who 
are the best thinkers of our country.” 

2. That women are less desirable than 
men as workers, because they do not re- 
main permanently in business, but are al- 
ways ready to leave it in order to marry. 

Now, either of these objections might, be 
true separately, but it is obvious that they 
cannot both be true at once. If women 
naturally prefer other work to marriage, 
it may be necessary to constrain them; 
but if they generally prefer marriage to 
other work, which is the second argument, 
then where does the necessity for con- 
straint come in? ‘This is apart from the 
question whether anyone has the right to 
employ ‘pressure’? to compel women to 
marry by making self-support hard for 
them, and apart, also, from the question of 
the suffering such pressure brings upon 
those who cannot marry, where the women 
outnumber the men. 

The first argument is stated in different 
words by the little widow in ‘lhe Grand- 
issimes.”’- The two beautiful Creole ladies, 
each of them cherishing a secret attach- 
ment, are reduced to dire poverty, and 
Clotilde has been enumerating the many 
trades by which she could earn a living, if 
the unwritten law of society permitted her 
to follow any of them. 

‘“*My angel daughter,” said Aurora, “if 
society has decreed that ladies must be la- 
dies, then that is our first duty; our sec- 
ond is to live. Do you not see why it is 
that this practical world does not permit 
ladies to make a living? Because if they 
could, none of them would ever consent to 
be married. Ha! women talk about mar- 
rying for love; but society is too sharp to 
trust them, yet! It makes it necessary to 
marry.” 

It will be remembered that Aurora and 
Clotilde get back their lost fortune, and 
have no more to fear from poverty, but 
they both marry, notwithstanding. 

Helen Harkness, at the end of her adven- 
tures, gives some good advice to a poor girl 
in regard to the best way of working, and 
afterwards says she wishes she had added 
one more bit of counsel—‘‘not to omit the 
first decent opportunity of marrying any 
one she happened to be in love with.” 
Helen’s husband pertinently suggests that 
the recommendation would perhaps be un- 
necessary. A woman who falls in love 
generally needs no further inducement to 
marry. Hence, the claim that self-sup- 
port should be made hard to women in or- 
der to “constrain” them to marry, implies 





that it is desirable women should marry 
men whom they do not care for, in order 
to be supported. Hardly any woman be- 
lieves this; and of the men who accept it 
as an abstract proposition, not one would 
admit the application of it in his own case. 
Not one would want a wife who married 
him simply to be supported. He would 
not expect such a marriage to be happy 
in his own case, and probably he would be 
right. No doubt, many women married 
in the “good old times” for lack of any 
other means of support. Just so far there 
is ground for the claim that wider oppor- 
tunities for self-support on the part of 
women have diminished the number of 
marriages. But have they diminished the 
number of happy marriages? That may 
well be doubted. 

John Stuart Mill wrote, many years ago: 


“The general opinion of men is sup- 
posed to be that the natural vocation of a 
woman is that of a wife and mother. I 
say, is supposed to be, because, judging 
from acts—from the whole of the present 
constitution of society—one might infer 
that their opinion was the direct contrary. 
They might be supposed to think .that the 
alleged natural vocation of women was of 
all things the most repugnant to their na- 
ture; insomuch that if they are free to do 
anything else—if any other means of liv- 
ing, or occupation of their time and facul- 
ties, is open, which has any chance of ap- 

earing desirable to them—there will not 
enough of them who will be willing to 
accept the condition said to be natural to 
them. If this is the real opinion of men 
in general, it would be well that it should 
be spoken out. I should like to hear some- 
body openly enunciating the doctrine (it 
is already implied in much that is written 
on the subject )—‘It is necessary to society 
that women should marry and produce 
children. ‘They will not do so unless they 
are compelled. ‘lherefere it is necessary 
to compel them.’ The merits of the case 
would then be clearly defined. It would 
be exactly that of the slaveholders of 
South Carolina and Louisiana. ‘It is nec- 
essary that cotton and sugar should be 
grown. White men cannot produce them. 
Negroes will not, for any wages which we 
choose to give. Ergo, they must be com- 
pelled.’ An illustration closer to the point 
is that of impressment. Sailors must be 
had to defend the country. It often hap- 
pens that they will not voluntarily enlist. 
Therefore, there must be the power of 
forcing them. How often has this logic 
been used! and, but for one flaw in it, 
without doubt it would have been success- 
ful up to thisday. But itis open to the 
retort—First pay the sailors the honest 
value of their labor. When you have made 
it as well worth their while to serve you as 
to work for other employers, you will have 
no more difficulty than others have in ob- 
taining their services. ‘To this there is no 
logical answer except ‘1 will not;’ and as 
people are now not only ashamed, but are 
not desirous, to rob the laborer of his hire, 
impressment is no longer advocated. ‘Those 
who attempt to force women into marriage 
by closing all other doors against them, 
lay themselves open to a similar retort. If 
they mean what they say, their opinion 
must evidently be that men do not render 
the married condition so desirable to wom- 
en as to induce them to accept it for its 
own recommendations. And here, I be- 
lieve, is the clue to the feelings of those 
men who have a real antipathy to the equal 
freedom of women. I believe they are 
afraid, not lest women should be unwilling 
to marry, for I do not think that any one 
in reality has that apprehension, but lest 
they should insist that marriage should be 
on equal conditions.” 

It may be said, incidentally, that Gen. 
Walker himself seems to be guilty of an 
inconsistency. He thinks over-population 
is one of the chief sources of difficulty; 
yet at the same time, according to the re- 
port in the Herald, he charges ‘“‘the spin- 
ster clubs” with exerting an influence in 
favor of celibacy, as if this were something 
contrary to the public welfare. It is hard 
to see how the United States, with its vast 
extent of waste lands, can be overpopu- 
lated for a long time tocome. But grant, 
for the sake of argument, that we are suf- 
fering from overpopulation; in that case 
the men and women who do not marry 
must be regarded as public benefactors. 

It may be doubted, moreover, whether 
any “spinster clubs” ever had influence 
enough to keep a young woman from mar- 
rying when she fell in love, even if they 
had the wish to do so. And if they ever 
kept a young woman from marrying mere- 
ly to be supported, by showing her that 
women can be happy and useful unmar- 
ried, they did a very good thing—not only 
for the young woman herself, but for the 
unlucky man whom she would otherwise 
have married as a mere matter of conve- 
nience. A. 8. B. 
-—eee----____— 


OUR PREMIUMS. 





To any person sending us $1.25 with the 
name of one new six months’ subscriber 
to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we will send 
post-paid either a copy of “*How to Win,” 
by Frances E. Willard, or “*The Woman 
Suffrage Cook Book,” compiled by Mrs. 
Hattie A. Burr, from receipts contributed 
by advocates of woman suffrage. 

To any one sending us $2.50 with the 
name of a new subscriber for a year, we 
will send either of the following books: 
*\Jo’s Boys, and How they Turned Out,” 
by Louisa M. Alcott, or “Phillipia; or a 
Woman’s Question,” by Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Cutler. . ; 
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HAVE WOMEN A GRIEVANCE! 


It is a melancholy fact, that women who 
have to “work for a living” derive as yet 
very little benefit from the increased pro- 
ductiveness of labor consequent upon the 
use of machinery. In Massachusetts alone 
more than 200,000 women support them- 
selves by work outside of their own homes. 
Yet how few of all these are able to live 
with even moderate ease or comfort; how 
very few can lay up any considerable pro- 
vision for the future! 

The New York Tribune, in view of the 
attention recently called by Mrs. Helen 
Campbell to the sufferings and wrongs en- 
dured by the working women of New 
York, says: 

“That two hundred thousand women 
should be forced to seek their livelihood 
in New York city, under such a stress of 
competition that daily submission to the 
basest chicanery is their only alternative 
with starvation or shame, is a fact which 
a Christian community can only ignore by 
frankly renouncing the religious fait 
which it professes. ‘hese two hundred 
thousand women are not concerned in any 
intellectual or spiritual movements. Their 
condition precludes their participation in 
any such agitation. ‘They are absorbed in 
a sheer struggle for life; a struggle in 
which blind greed and public thoughtless- 
ness are pitted against the precarious 
fund of physical strength they can bring 
to their incessant toil. ‘The political econ- 
omists, who do not recognize ue. 
humanity, self-abnegation, as factors in 
social progress, drop the subject when 
they have pointed out the normal effects 
of a surplus population upon the Jabor 
markets, and have demonstrated the coin- 
cident power of commercial rivalry in 
maintaining the low prices which mean 
starvation wages. ut wher political 
economy has had its say, the problem is 
yet unsolved. Is there no other authority 
under obligations to undertake the solu- 
tion?” 

Probably the best-paid women workers, 
as a class, are the schoul teachers. Yet 
the average lot of a teacher. cannot be an 
enviable one, since she receives, in Massa- 
chusetts, only one-third of the average 
pay received by the male school teacher. 
Domestic service comes next; but what 
man would covet for himself the average 
lot of a female house servant? Itis said 
that matrimony is the needed factor to 
give woman a more enviable position. In 
many cases this is so, but-in many more it 
is quite the reverse. ‘To a high-spirited 
woman the bread of dependence is never 
aweet, and if the husband be ungenerous, 
or thoughtless, or shiftless, the wife soon 
realizes that she is legally entitled only to 
‘food, clothing, and medicine.”’ And if, 
for any cause, her husband fails her, and 
she is left destitute with a family of young 
children to care for, her position is far 
harder than that of an unmarried woman. 
Only a few weeks ago, in New York, oc- 
curred a case’ which never would have 
come to light but for the despair of a 
widowed mother who solved the problem 
by suicide: 

‘The violent screaming of a child about 
1 A. M., yesterday, attracted the attention 
of some of the occupants of a four-story 
brick tenement-house, No. 141 Wayne 
Street, Jersey City, and they hastened to 
rooms on the first floor occupied by Mrs. 
Bridget Moran and her four children—Ed- 
ward, age ten; Annie, age nine; Lizzie, 
age seven; and James, agetwo. ‘Ihe first 
to arrive was Mrs. Allison, who lives 
across the hall on the same floor, and she 
was quickly followed by Patrick Galvin, 
who occupies apartments on the third floor. 
They discovered Mrs. Moran lying on the 
floor with her head and shoulders in a 
pool of blood which was flowing profusely 
from a gash in her throat extending 
almost from ear to ear. Her eldest boy 
was bending over her, trying to hold up 
her head, and calling on her in piteous 
tones to speak to him. Mr. Galvin ran to 
the sidewalk and blew a call whistle, 
which summoned Policeman Kane. An 
ambulance was called, and the woman 
was removed to the City Hospital, where 
her injury was pronounced fatal. Investi- 
gation disclosed the fact that the woman 
was temporarily insane, and the courage 
and quick wit of the eldest boy had pre- 
vented her from murdering all four of the 
children before making the attempt upon 
her own life. 

“The eldest boy said: ‘Mother was sick 
all day yesterday, and could not go out 
washing. [ got some medicine for her, 
and she felt better in the afternoon. She 
began to sew on adress she was making 
for a lady. Her head ached, and every 
once in a while she put down the sewing 
and cried. I told her not tocry. She 
said the dress had to be finished that night. 
At dark my two little sisters and the bab 
were put to bed and I stayed up wit 
mother. At ten o’clock she told me to go 
to bed, and she was crying then, because I 
felt her tears when she kissed me a 
night. I couldn’t go to sleep. other 
came and held the light over the bed 
twice. She looked strange and I[ got 
frightened. After she had sewed for a 
long time she came to the bed again and 
threw something over my face and then 
went into the kitchen. slipped out of 
bed and went over intoacorner. Mother 
came out of the kitchen with the lamp in 
one hand and a knife in the other. She 
ran at me with the knife, but I dodged 
under the bed and ran into the front room. 
In a few minutes I looked into the bed- 
room and saw mother stooping vver the 
other children and putting clothes over 
their heads. I called out to her and she 
ran at me with the knife, but turned back. 
Then I heard a queer noise and saw my 
mother sitting in a chair with an awful 





cut in ber neck. I screamed and ran over 


and caiied Mrs. Allison.’ 
“At the hospital last night it was said 
that Mrs. Moran would She has a 


sister, who is sick, and a brother, James 
Brennan, who has a wife and it chil- 
dren to take care of. Neither of can 
do be ne | for Mrs. Moran’s children, 
and they will probably be sent to the 
almshouse. 

‘*Mrs. Moran is the wife of James Moran, 
a boss track layer, who lived for several 
years in Railroad Avenue. Two years 
ago he went to New Zealand under a con- 
tract to superintend the laying of the 
tracks for a new narrow-gauge road. He 
was to receive one hundred and twefty- 
five dollars a month, and he promised to 
send his wife monthly remittances. He 
wrote to her frequently, enclosing money 
for her expenses and hopefully assuring 
her that they would be in comfortable cir- 
cumstances when he returned. From New 
Zealand Moran went to Chili to fulfil an- 
other contract, and remained there until 
last July. ‘Then he wrote to his wife that 
he was coming home, but that was the 
last she heard from him. Mrs. Moran 
struggled along, supporting herself and 
her children by going out washing in the 
daytime and working at dressmaking 
nights. Although she worked hard, her 
income was insufficient and she was finally 
obliged to move from her apartments to 
cheaper rooms in Wayne Street. In the 
absence of any word from her husband, 
she finally became convinced that he was 
dead, and brooded over her desolate condi- 
tion. The mental and physical strain 
proved too much, and her mind succumbed 
to the pressure.” 

Evidently this woman was not to blame 
for her misfortunes. Matrimony in her 
case proved her ruin. There are thou- 
sands of other women in just such straits 
to-day, because the wages of women so 
situated are cut down by excessive compe- 
tition to the starvation point. It may be 
said that the ballot alone would not imme- 
diately cure the evil. But it would set in 
operation a chain of causes which would 
gradually enlarge the circle of employment, 
diminish the excessive competition, and 
improve the industrial and financial status 
of women. No disfranchised class of la- 
borers ever yet received fair pay for their 
work until they were armed with the bal- 
lot. The vote is power, and power always 
commands respect. It compels a hearing. 
It arouses public opinion, and ensures the 
eventual redress of every social wrong. 
It would enable working women to obtain 
admission to a hundred new occupations 
where skilled labor secures fair pay. It 
would encourage them to combine for mu- 
tual protection as men combine. 

Meanwhile, in view of the industrial and 
social disabilities of disfranchised women, 
let no one ever say: ‘‘Women have no 
grievance.” H. B. B. 

———— --e@eo- 
TOLEDO W. S. A. ° 
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‘The regular monthly meeting of the To- 
ledo Woman Suffrage Association was held 
Jan. 5, a large number being in attendance, 
and much interest manifested. 

The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee reported having gathered in the pe- 
titions relative to the protection of young 
girls, and handed them to their represen- 
tative in the Legislature, Hon. O. T. 
Brumback. She reported some opposition 
because the petition only asked that ‘the 
age of consent” be raised to tifteen. Many 
utterly objected to so young an age. 
Among these were a large number from 
the Western Reserve, who would listen to 
nothing below eighteen. Willoughby, Ash- 
ley, Delaware County, Painesville, and 
other points in the State are represented in 
the petitions. Letters were read from 
Judge Gale, Mrs. Peters and Mrs Coit, of 
Columbus, urging that friends of the re- 
form send a strong delegation in aid of the 
measure when it shall come before the 
Legislature. 

The progress of the month was review- 
ed, at home and abroad. Senator Blair's 
speech, delivered in the U. 8. Senate on 
woman suffrage, was read, and the corre- 
sponding secretary was instructed to write 
him a letter of thanks in the name of the 
Association. 

-_-+ oo 


HARTFORD EQUAL RIGHTS CLUB. 








The meeting of the Hartford Equal 
Rights Club, last Saturday, was unusually 
well attended. By special request, an ad- 
dress delivered before the club last June, 
in opposition to woman suffrage, was re- 
read, with the reply to it by the secretary. 
Mr. E. O. Dimock, of Tolland, made some 
interesting remarks in favor of woman 
suffrage. 

The chairman, Miss Frances Ellen Burr, 
related a story of the Shah of Persia, who, 
in conversation with a British officer, said : 
‘*What is the reason that when I want an 
improved engine or missile of war, I have 
to send to your country, or to America, or 
to some part of Eurupe for it? Why can- 
not my subjects invent these machines?’’ 
The officer replied: ‘*The mothers of your 
subjects are slaves, and you cannot expect 
anything great from the sons of slave 
mothers.” 

Mrs. Ellis said she wanted to inquire if 
mothers had, by law, the control of their 
own children. She was referred to two 
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lawyers present—Mr. Dimock, of Tolland, 
and Miss Hall, of Hartford. The latter 
said that while the husband is living 
wife has not the legal control of her 
dren—not even of the child that is unborn. 

Mr. Dimock said that, in case of sepa- 
ration, mo order was required from the 
court to give the children to the father; 
he has them already by law. Buta spe- 
cial order is required to give them to the 
mother, who has, by nature, the first 
claim upon them. But, notwithstanding 
the law, the court generally does assign 
them to the mothers, unless there are spe- 
cial reasons why they should not have 
them. 

At the suggesiion of Miss Hall, a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare resolu- 
tions in memory of Miss Sarah Lillian 
Young, @ young lady who had died since 
the last meeting, and a resolution of 
thanks was voted to Mrs. Susan J. Che- 
ney, of South Manchester, who had gen- 
erously given $25 to the club. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS IN OBERLIN. 


The Equal Rights Association, of Ober- 
lin, O., in connection with a social, met at 
Mrs. Holton’s the evening of December 28, 
Mrs. Webster in the chair. 

Mrs. Frost, treasurer, made a statement 
as to the disposition made of funds, State 
dueg, etc., the treasury being now empty. 

‘The president requested all who felt in- 
terested, to join the Association, also that 
delinquent members should*pay their dues 
so as to be able to distribute literature 
among the students. 

Miss Morgan, State organizer of the 
Y. W. C. T. U., reported the action of the 
National W. C. T. U. at Minneapolis on 
the question of suffrage. Woman suftrage 
was unanimously endorsed by the Conven- 
tion, to the utter astonishment of one par- 
ticular lady who had privately expressed 
her decided intention of voting it down. 
After the vote, this lady was accosted for 
failing to let her ‘‘No” be heard. She re- 
plied: ‘*Why, I had no idea that every- 
body believed in it!” The other said, 
**Don’t you believe in it?” ‘Well, I dofi't 
know; I never thought much about it.” 

Miss Pope read an essay, purporting to 
bea dream of the future, describing the 
condition of things after woman fills her 
place in all departments of responsibility, 
and the saloons are all abolished. 

Mrs. Holton read a portion of a paper 
which she had before read at the district 
W. C. T. U. at New London; subject, 
‘Prohibition and Suftrage.” 

A very finely prepared paper by Miss 
Bracket will be published, that many more 
may have the benetit of the earnest 
thoughts so well expressed. 

Mr. Root expressed his hesitancy at at- 
tempting to follow such carefully pre- 
pared articles without himself having 
made due preparation. But he showed 
the benefit to the home of united influence 
and expression of father and mother, as 
they each look at things from different 
points of view. ‘The State is a family ona 
larger scale, and will gain the same from, 
and needs the same, united effort and influ- 
ence of the fathers and mothers, sisters and 
brothers. 
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SOUTH BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 





The South Boston Woman Suffrage Club 
held its regular monthly meeting at the 
residence of Mrs. Lewis Curtis, No. 391 
West Broadway, on Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 10, with a large attendance of mem- 
bers and invited friends. The president, 
Miss A. E. Newell, occupied the chair. 

Mrs. A. L. Burroughs, chairman of the 
committee of the South Boston table at 
the late Bazaar held in Music Hall, report- 
ed that the fair had been very successful, 
the net receipts having exceeded six thou- 
sand dollars. 

Resolutions were passed expressing sor- 
row on the death of Miss Susan F. Baxter, 
a valued member of the Club, and of sym- 
pathy with the family of the deceased. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, in accordance with natural laws, our 
friend and co-laborer, Miss Susan F. Baxter, has 
passed from our sight, we deem it a privilege to 
five expression to our appreciation of her noble 

e: 


Resolved, That in the death of Miss Baxter, 
the South Boston Woman Suffrage Club has met 
with a severe loss. may - it was her pleas- 
ure to reveal herself to but few, those who were 
favored with her acquaintance and friendship re- 
alized her self-forgetfulness, and her unswerving 
devotion to duty. 

‘None knew her but to love her; 
None named her but to praise.” 

Resolved, That we sincerely sympathize with 
the sister and brother of our departed associate, 
and we earnestly tender to them the assurances 
of our profound regard for her, whose loss so 
many deplore. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered 
upon the records of this Society, that a _ 

q also 


presented to the a, of the deceased, an 
that they be pub in the Woman’s Jourvat, 
A just and appreciative tribute to the 
memory of Miss Julia M. Baxter, a former 
vice-president, and a dearly beloved mem- 
ber, which was written by Mrs. Rachel C. 
Mather, of Beaufort, S. C., was read by 
Miss Lizzie C. Sanger. 
Mrs. Sara A. Underwood, of Boston, 
then read an essay, the subject being, 


“Woman’s Moral Position, Power, and 
Possibilities.” Mrs. Underwood leaves 
Boston for Chicago in February, and many 
regrets were expressed that this was to be 
her last meeting with the Club. A vote 
of thanks for her valuable services was 
tendered her, and an hour of social inter- 
course followed. 
Mary A. H. Curtis, Sec. 


na an 
A NEW KANSAS LEAFLET. 


The greater part of the admirable speech 
made by Professor W. H. Carruth, of 
Lawrence University, at the recent Annual 
Meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association in Topeka, has been reprinted 
as a leaflet, and can be ordered from this 
office; price fifteen cents per hundred, 
postpaid. It states the reasons for wom- 
an suffrage with unusual clearness and 
force, and will be found useful every- 
where, although it contains some argu- 
ments that are especially adapted to Kan- 


sas. It should be widely circulated. 
A. 8. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, JAN. 9, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The news that Mrs. Lucey 8. Barber, of 
Alfred Centre, who succeeded in having 
her ballot accepted at Alfred Centre, had 
been arrested, was not a surprise to many 
of us here. 

The claim that the women of this 
State are entitled to vote under existing 
laws rests partly on the fact that in the 
last edition of the Revised Statutes the 
whole section of qualifications of voters is 
omitted. In former editions it was identi- 
eal with Art. II., see. L. of the Constitu- 
tion. In this edition it seems to have 
been left out to avoid a useless repetition. 

The Code of Instructions to Inspectors 
has printed in full, on the first page, this 
section from the Constitution, containing, 
of course, the word **male” among the 
other qualifications of voters. In several 
sections of the code itself the words ‘male 
citizen” are also used, in speaking of those 
whose names may properly be registered. 

It is nowhere said, either in the statute 
book or in the code of instructions, that 
female citizens shall not be accepted as 
voters.. Still, in the face of the sections 
just cited, it is not surprising that inspec- 
tors generally did not consider themselves 
justified in receiving the votes of women. 

When the question was first discussed, 
in the spring of 85, it seemed to afford ex- 
cellent ground for agitation, and at every 
point, in my extended tour that summer, I 
urged women to offer themselves for regis- 
tration or as voters, always advising cour- 
tesy in action, and no endeavor to push 
matters to an antagonistic attitude, em- 
phasizing the point that as men were con- 
stantly saying that women did not want 
to vote, nothing would so disprove this as 
for them to appear in numbers at the polls 
demanding their rights. For a right, by 
any law of justice, the suffrage certainly 
is, whatever codes or statutes may say. 
The response, as will be remembered, was 
magnificent. At Ithaca two hundred wom- 
en, at Ogdensburg one hundred, appeared 
at the polls, asking to be allowed to vote. 
Throughout the State, in very many local- 
ities, the women’s votes were refused, al- 
most always with courtesy, but decidedly. 
The inspectors, in most cases, pointed to 
the various sections of the code in regard 
to “‘male citizens” and declined to take the 
ballots. Even where the officials were 
favorable to woman suffrage, as they were 
at many points, the result was the same. 

Under these circumstances the leaders 
of the movement in the State did not think 
it wise to urge women to try to vote again 
Tast fall. They felt that one such effort 
would be excellent in its effect, but that in 
the face of absolute refusal it would be 
undignified again to make the essay. It 
had been predicted. by some zealous advo- 
eates of the claim that women have the 
right to vote under existing laws, that this 
year the way would be easier, that the 
code would be amended, that inspectors 
would be more ready to receive women’s 
votes, etc., etc. None of these things hap- 
pened. On the contrary, everywhere there 
was a disposition to resist more emphati- 
cally than last year any effort on the part 
of women to vote. In this city peremptory 
orders were issued to arrest any woman 
who offered a ballot. 

In the face of all these difficulties, Mrs. 
Barber succeeded in voting. We rejoiced 
at the news, though we did not believe 
that this one fact would secure the right 
of suffrage to the women of the State. 
In 1870 Mrs. Nancy Miller voted in this 
city, and was not molested. There have 
been other isolated instances of a like char- 
acter. But they have not sufficed to en- 
franchise women generally. In Alfred 
Centre, two years ago, I addressed a very 
large meeting. ‘There is a strong suffrage 
feeling in that part of the State. Judge 
Angel, of Belmont, before whom we hear 
that Mrs. Barber has been taken, is a 








staunch advecate of our cause. If it is 





possible for him to decide that Mrs. Bar- 
ber had the legal right to cast a ballot, he 
will do so. We all hope that this may be 
the result of the trial. 
LILLIe DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. ABBIE R. PARDIE died in Harnells- 
ville, N. Y., Jan. 3, aged sixty-six years. 

Mrs. Pardie was a remarkable business 
woman. She doubled the fortune left her 
by her husband, who died twenty years 
ago in the same town. Her investments 
were always successful, and her charities 
as liberal as her income. Many a widow 
and orphan breathed her name softly in 
their prayers, as they craved blessings 
upon their benefactor. She believed in the 
equality of women, and in strict justice to 
every human being. She was a sincere 
Christian, without the least cant or osten- 
tation. The Golden Rule was the rule of 
her life. Her donations were never herald- 
ed before the public, but she has gone to 
her reward. The wife of a judge remarked, 
after her funeral: **I would be willing to 
die, could I have such words said of me as 
her pastor said of her,#and have those 
words as true.” 

She was a warm personal friend and 
relative of Mrs. 8. M. Perkins, of Cleve- 
land, O., who was present at the funeral. 
She leaves an only child, Mrs. Oreutt, who 
presides over the beautiful home of the 
mother, aud who is truly worthy of her 
ancestry. Mrs. Pardie was a descendant 
of the Matthewson family, so well known 
in the early history of Rhode Island. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Alexander Dumas’ grandmother was an 
African slave. 

The town of Chartres, France, has re- 
ceived permission to establish a commer- 
cial college for girls. 

For the first time in the history of New 
York State. women now act as members 
of the School Board in New York. 

Miss Lilian Whiting receives her friends 
every ‘l'uesday in January, at the Hotel 
Brunswick, from 4 to 6 P. M. 

General Hazard Stevens delivered a lect- 
ure Tuesday evening at the Mt. Bowdoin 
Reading-Room, on **Washington ‘Territo- 
ry,” before an audience of 150 persons. 

In Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, a 
new technical school has been opened for 
girls, and a training school for women 
servants. 

The next in the course of ‘‘Practical 
Talks with Young Women,” at the Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Union, will 
be given Tuesday, January 18, at 3 P.M, 
by Mrs. Adeline D. ‘I’. Whitney. 

Women never took a more efticient or 
beneticent part in American municipal af- 
fairs than in their labors for no license at 
the recent city elections in Massachusetts. 
Let it be that they have come to stay, and 
themselves to vote eventually.—£r. 

Rey. Ada C. Bowles, having recovered 
from the effects of her late accident, re- 
sumed her place in the lecture field by an 
address before the literary societies of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, on 
Monday evening last. 

The Moral Education Association of Mas- 
sachusetts is extending its work this win- 
ter. Branches of the Association have 
been formed in Dorchester, Brighton, and 
Longwood, showing a growing interest in 
this most useful work. 

Mrs. George W. Childs has received from 
England a Skye terrier to take the place 
of ber late terrier Zip, that used to bark so 
furiously at General Grant. It is seven 
inches high, and has an abundance of long, 
fine, silky hair that almost touches the 
floor. 

The Committee on Liquor Law is: Sena- 
tors Jefts, of Middlesex, Alger, of Middle- 
sex; Representatives Darling, of Somer- 
ville, Warden of Waltham, Fales, of Mil- 
ford, Brigham, of Westboro’, Felch of 
Newburyport, Hamilton, of Greenfield, 
Atwood, of Boston, and Keane, of Hol- 
yoke. 

The whole number of teachers in the 
public schools of the States and Territories 
is 307,804. Of these, 198,000, or nearly 
two-thirds, are women. In the schools 
classed as secondary, ranking as acade- 
mies, there are 3,312 male, and 4,711 female 
teachers. In the 286 female colleges, there 
are 617 male, and 1,963 female teachers. 

The next volume in the series of ‘‘Stories 
of the Nations,” published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, will be Miss Sara Orne Jew- 
ett’s “Story of the Normans,” and Mme. 
Ragozin's ‘Story of Assyria.” The “Story 
of Chaldza,” by Mme. Ragozin, has been 
highly praised by Professors Max Miiller 
and Sayce, in letters to Mr. George Haven 
Putnam. 

Mr. B. F. Underwood, with his wife, 
Mrs. Sara A. Underwood, are about to go 
to Chicago to assume the editorship of a 
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EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


is universally acknowledged to be one of the best o 


the strictly hygienic Dress Reform Garments. It is adapted for ladies 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit.of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘“‘drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform Garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 25 inclusive. 


Price—Plain, $1.75; Trimmed, $2.50. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


, doing away with skirt-supporters of 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 





new paper, The Open Court. <A parting re- 
ception was given them at the residence of 
Mr. George W. Stevens, 146 West Newton 
Street, last week Tuesday, by the Parker 
Memorial Science Class, of which Mr. and 
Mrs. Underwood have been active and effi- 
cient members. 

The Committee on Labor is: Senators 
Howard, of Bristol, Glines, of Middlesex, 
Keith, of Plymouth; Representatives Wal- 
ker, of Worcester, Smith, of Andover, Up; 
ham, of Salem, Willis, of New Bedford, | 
Quincy, of Quincy, Brandes, of Webster, | 
Lally, of Milford, Dunlea, of Boston. | 

Miss Lucy M. Salmon’s monograph upon | 
the history of ‘The Appointing Power of | 
the President,” is declared by the Critic to | 
be ‘ta publication equally testifying to the 
energy of the American Historical Asso. 
ciation, under whose auspices it appears, 
and to the efficiency of the historical de- | 
partment of the University of Michigan; 
and also, to a certain extent, to the success | 
of co-education.” 

A parlor has been opened at Room 29, No. | 
3 E. 14th Street, New York, by Mrs. S. E. | 
McClees. Mrs. F. J. Barnes, and Miss Me- | 
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Clees, superintendents for various depart- 
ments of work in the National W.C. 'T. U. 
Ladies residing in the city, strangers from 
a distance or from the suburbs, are wel- 
come to the hospitality of this pleasant 
room. It will be open every day of the 
week, except Sundays. special invitation 
is extended to nfembers of the Women's 
Christian ‘Temperance Union, every where, 
to whom opportunity is afforded for read- 
ing books, papers, and magazines. 

At the first annual meeting of the New 
York Collegiate Alumnz Association, last 
Saturday, the following officers were elect- 
ed: President, Miss A. M. Ely, of Vassar 
College ; vice-president, Miss Alfreda With- 
ington, of Cornell; secretary, Miss E. B. 
Root, of Wellesley; treasurer, Miss E. M. 
Dowse, of Boston University; executive 
board, Misses M. G. Tyler, Kate Wood- 
ward, Helen Merrill, H. D. Brown, and 
M. P. Bruce. A paper was read by Miss 
Marion Talbot, of Boston, secretary of the 
General Association, on ** Vacations in Nor- | 
way.” 

It is slowly dawning upon the public 
consciousness that it is idle to claim that 
we have government by the people in this 
country, when one-half of the people are 
excluded from all participation init. Uni 
versal suffrage does not exist in this 
country. Itis particular suffrage.—a suf- 
frage particularly favorable to men, and 
particularly unfavorable to women. The | 
logic and the ethics of our Republican in- 
stitutions require government by the whole 
people, whether they wear trousers or pet- | 
ticoats. As the Boston Transcript truly 
says, ‘Under universal suffrage there is | 
no stopping-place short of universal.”— | 
Christian Register. 

The Evening Record says of the ‘Woman 
Suffrage Cook Book": ‘*That book was a 
grand stroke of policy, and it will go on 
selling for its own sake, now that the 
Bazaar has closed. It was, of course, | 
hastily put together, but its recipes are | 
tried and true, and the women who sign | 
them are women who, in spite of all that | 
old-fashioned opponents may have said | 
against them, nearly all take pride in being | 
good housekeepers and good cooks. Toa | 
large number of practical cookery recipes 
are added hints on the care of invalids, | 
and talks on various topics of housewifery, 
and five pages of ringing paragraphs in 
favor of the suffrage, ending with this one 
by President Garfield: ‘Laugh as one may, 
put it aside asa jest if you will, keep it out 
of Congress or political campaigns, still 
the woman question is rising in our hori- | 
zon larger than the size of a man’s hand; 
and some solution ere long that question | 
must find.*” 

The Standard, Henry George’s new pa- 
per, says: ‘‘In their bill providing for the | 
constitutional convention, the labor organ- | 
izations propose that women shall vote for 
delegates and upon the adoption of the 
constitution, when prepared. Even oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage in general should 
not object to this. Women are citizens 
and subject to the law, and this convention 
is to define the limitations of law. For 
women to vote upon such a matter will not 
interfere with their domestic duties, jor 
impose upon them those military and civil 
obligations which are supposed to be co- 
rollaries of the suffrage; and it is abso- 








lutely essential if the constitution is to be 
what it will purport to be—an organic law 
emanating directly from the whole peo- 
ple.” 

The Irishwomen of Auckland, New 
Zealand, are just now preparing for pres- 
entation to Mr. Gladstone a superb book 
of New Zealand ferns, with casing of New 
Zealand woods inlaid. It will contain one 
hundred and fifty-five varieties of ferns 
and fourteen of lexipods. ‘The casing will 
comprise over five thousand pieces of every 
kind of New Zealand wood. In the mid- 
dle of the cover is a star, with quarter 
stars at the angles, the latter being silver 
mounted and ornamented with shamrocks 
and ferns intertwined, and Maori carvings. 
Over the star is an [rish harp, executed in 
silver, with the inseription: ‘To the Right 
Honorable W. E. Gladstone, in admiration 
and gratitude for his efforts in the cause 
of freedom for Ireland., From the Irish 
women of Auckland, New Zealand.” 





PvuRE BLOOD is absolutely necessary in order 
to enjoy perfect health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
purifies the blood and strengthens the system. 


BELGE GLOVES 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received a new importation of the fa- 
mous Belge gloves. 











Artists’ Materials 


— AND— 


ART NOVELTIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & C0., 


82 & 84 Washington, & 46 Friend St., Boston ; 
190, 191, 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








Artists’ Materials 


Of Every Description. 
DECORATIVE NOVELTIES, ART STUDIES, &e. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS, 
37 B, Cornhill, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Catalogue, and mention this paper. 
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THE LAWS OF LIFE. 


Amonthly Health Journal, conducted 
by the Physicians of the SANATORIUM, 
teaches the 


WAY TO HEALTH, 


by nature’s methods, without medica- 
tion. It shows also how to 


Prevent Sickness, 


and how to live to a happy old age. In- 
dispensable in the family. 





Only $1.00 a year. 


SANATORIOM PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, Liv. Co.,N. ¥. 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY. 


332 Washington &t., 


! Having the same line of 
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y the old firm, with the ad- 
dition of many New Goods in 
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NEVADA. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 





An aching, blinding, barren, endless plain, 
Corpse-colored with white mould of alkali; 

Hairy with sagebrush, slimy after rain; 

Burnt with the sky’s hot scorn, and still again 
Sullenly burning back against the sky. 


Dull green, dull brown, dull purple, and dull gray ; 
The dull earth white with ages of despair ; 
Slow-crawling turbid streams where dead reeds 
eway, 
Low wall of sombre mountains far away, 
And sickly stream of geysers on the air. 
— Providence Journal. 
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MOONLIGHT. 


BY MARTHA HUSSEY LAMBERTON. 


Across the ocean streams a flood of light, 
Huge waves, aglow with brightness, rise and fall, 
A wondrous beauty clothes the peaceful night, 
As soft the moonbeams glisten over all. 
From out the dark, where dashing breakers roar, 
One silver path creeps downward to our feet ; 
It sparkles, trembles, dimples to the shore, 
And stretches far, where sky and wavelets meet. 


Upon life’s sea of surging human woes 

A glory shines, though dark the night and drear; 
Before each soul a silver pathway glows— 

A path of duty, radiant and clear. 
We cannot see another's guide, nor view 

The whole grand glory flash from shore to shore; 
One tender gleam shines ever calm and true, 

And leads to rest and peace forevermore. 

— Union and Advertiser. 
——— -eee- oo 


CUTHBERT. 


BY EDITH F. THOMAS. 


Of old, from storied Lammermoor, the youthful 
Cuthbert went 

Through all the Lowlands, far and wide, on blessed 
mission sent. 


An angel's face, a peasant frame, stout-hearted, 
strong of limb; 

The people hear their native tongue in every sweet- 
voiced hymn. 


They come from rugged toil a-field, they drop their 
shuttles rude, 

To serve the guest; he serves their hearts with 
heavenly drink and food. 


Or mounted now, or now afoot, with pilgrim staff in 
hand, 

There is no wild he hath not traced, in all Northum- 
berland. 


At morn, with shepherds on the hills, his matin 
anthem rings; 

He hastens on, and in the vale his even-song he 
sings; 

Or, seaward, on some sylvan stream he holds his 
course aright, 

And many a shore-built hamlet greets a messenger 
ot light! 





Winter and night upon the sea, high waves and 
winds at strife, 

The snow-cloud lowering thick and fast on the icy 
coast of Fife! 


What boat is this that scarce can live, among the 
billows tossed? 

What crew is this, whose hearts must fail, fear- 
bound, and numb with frost? 


True Cuthbert dares to be where’er God’s signal 
goes before ; 
As safe to him the rocking sea as is the stable shore. 


‘No way remains !"’ his comrades ery. “Oh, whither 
shall we go? 

The storm forbids us on the sea, and on the shore 
the snow!” 


Above the surge rose Cuthbert’s voice, bright glanced 
his fearless eye 

“One way remains; the way of heaven doth always 
open lie.”’ 


Doth open lie? Oh, pilot word! Let me remember 
aye, ‘ 
hough shore and sea afford no pass, there’s yet a 

starward way! 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
NOBODY TO BLAME. 


BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


(Continued.) 
CHAPTER V. 

The weeks wore on, somewhat monoto- 
nously to the gay city girl; but, for her ac- 
tive spirit and perfect health, any life had 
sources of pleasure, and Nora was so igno- 
rant of housework and so determined to 
learn, that, although Huldah roundly re- 
fused to let her do what she called rough 
chores, there was plenty of occupation. 
Never had the accomplishment of a diffi- 
cult piece of music afforded her more pride 
than did the display of her first edible loaf 
of bread. Still, even such triumphs will 
pall, if not occasionally varied; and one 
day Nora greeted her husband’s first leis- 
ure moment with, **’Lias, suppose we go 
and make some visits?” 

‘“‘Why, who do we want to see?” said 
Elias, wonderingly. 

“Oh, I don’t just know; but the neigh- 
bors don’t seem to come any more, and 
you haven’t had time to’ get me my piano; 
and, by the way, are there no gentlemen 
in this section? I haven’t conversed with 
a gentleman—I mean a—well, you know 
what I mean—since I left home,—town 1 
mean.” 

“She’s an odd little thing,” said Elias, 
smiling. ‘What does she want with other 
folks when she has her husband?” 

‘-To talk to; one gets tired of women 
all the time. We might go to the Wing- 
ers’; I likethem specially. An hour's talk 
about something else than housekeeping 
would be as good as medicine.” 

“All right, Pussy,” said Elias. He was 
just then calculating in his head the con- 
tents of the west corn-crib, and did not 
quite take in what she said. He was, 





therefore, quite astonished, happening in 
about five o'clock in the afternoon, to find 
her at the gate, all hooded and cloaked, 
and trembling with cold and anxiety. 

“Oh, what did happen?’ she cried. 
**Have you had an accident?” 

“Accident?” echoed Elias, much be- 
wildered. 

‘Why, don’t you know we were going 
to the Wingers’?” 

“Now, is that so? Then you've been 
disappointed. Never mind, we'll try to 
go to-morrow. Come in, dear, and warm 
yourself, and see if I have a clean shirt 
and all, for to-morrow morning. I have 
to go to a vendue bright and early.” 

“Shall I speak to him again?” thought 
Nora next day at dinner. Something tried 
to prevent her. ‘*No,” she replied to the 
something; ‘‘no petty pride shall come in 
between me and my husband. Elias, how 
about that visit this afternoon?” 

“Visit?” said he, coming slowly out of 
a brown study. ‘Oh, visit, yes ” 

‘To the Wingers’, you know.” 

**Ah—hum—why, yes; I can work it. 
I'll have the varriage here by three 0’clock.” 
e The snow had melted. The slush was 
deep, but it was Nora's first visit, except 
one or two set ‘companies,’ since her com- 
ing home, and she enjoyed it keenly. 

‘*But aren't we going the wrong way?” 

“I guess not. I remembered I had an 
errand to Moses Balker’s; and I thought 
we'd kill two birds with one stone.” 

“But you forgot I wanted to talk to Mr. 
Winger!” 

“Ohewell, we'll talk to Balker. He’sa 
better man in some ways than Winger. 
He’s great on stock, Balker is. In fact, 
on a question of weight, for instance, I'd 
back Moses Balker’s opinion against any 
man’s in the county.” 

“How curious it is,” thought Nora, 
‘that he so often fails to take the real 
point of what I say to him; or can it be 
that I fail in expressing my meaning?” 

As she pondered over this, they reached 
the Balker premises, which did not. I 
grieve to say, afford the sense of novelty 
craved by Nora. There was the same 
lack of individuality which had at first 
disturbed her in the Sharpe tenement, and 
which she had tried to remedy; the same 
look of being not so much an abiding 
home as a way-station to somewhere else. 
‘There was the same straight walk bordered 
with clam-shells, the bare, square porch, 
the bare, blind brick house, the only open 
shutters being in the back buildings. 

As they drove in at the gate, Mr. Balker 
appeared from the region of the kitchen. 
He was a large, florid man, with a mili- 
tary back, and a magisterial front. He 
had a way of standing with his legs wide 
apart, and balancing equally on both; 
and another little way of turning his re- 
gards upon any one who ventured to offer 
an opinion in his presence, which his ad- 
mirers called a searching look, and his 
enemies a stare. From these signs, you 
will perceive that he was an important 
member of the community, and when I 
add that his costume, although inferior in 
quality to that of Elias, and not so clean, 
was excessively fashionable in cut, and 
that his whole aspect, far from being 
farmer-like, resembled that of the men 
who stand about in front of the ‘State 
House before election times, you will com- 
prehend still more clearly his superiority 
to the rustic population among which he 
consented to remain. It was understood, 
indeed, that he once very narrowly es- 
caped being nominated as a candidate for 
the Legislature; the only obstacle being 
the ingratitude of his immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

‘*But [ understand it,” he would say to 
his condolers. ‘tI know whose sneaking 
work it was, and, by the dogs, sir, had I 
have done my duty at once when I discov- 
ered the diabolical machinations of you 
know who, I should have horsewhipped 
’em on the spot, for interfering with a 
gentleman!” 

*Good for you, Sharpe!” bawled this 
personage, as they alighted at the gate. 
‘*And the new wife, too; now, reely! The 
ladies must have their little gad, hey? 
But what wind ever blew anything so 
good-looking your way ?” he added, in a re- 
sounding whisper. “Comerightin. Wait, 
though; just step back in the sitting-room 
till [open the parlor. The women keep 
everything as dark as if they were afraid 
of flies in February. Mrs. Sharpe, let me 
bring you acquainted with my son,” tak- 
ing Nora by the arm, and aiming her ata 
sheep-faced youth of twenty-two, who 
murmured something, and slipped hastily 
from under fire. ‘This is my daughter 
Martha,” aiming her afresh at a sallow, 
dull-faced woman, who might be thirty- 
five. ‘‘And here is my wife,” giving her 
one more turn in the direction of another 
dull-faced woman, sitting in a chair. with 
her lap full of stockings. Ona seat beside 
her, cushioned more softly than her own, 
lay a heap of dingy white fur, from which 
rose the anxious countenance of a cat, 
who must have seen her best days some 
-yearsago. Mrs. Balker was tallowy pale, 





with puffy flesh under her eyes, the lids of 
which she ralsed slowly, as if they had to 
lift a heavy load of headache before they 
could open wide. She sat still until her 
turn came to be noticed, and then gave 
Nora a hand so limp that it seemed as if it 
might have been boned like a turkey. 

“She’s sick a good deal of the time,” 
said Mr. Balker, as if apologizing for her 
unworthy appearance. ‘Comes of a breed 
that don’t wear well. Git out of here, 
cat!” vacating the chair by the summary 
process of heaving cat and cushion to the 
floor together. Mrs. Balker started at this 
indignity to her favorite, but thought bet- 
ter of it, and settled down again to her 
darning. 

‘Don’t disturb yourself,” said Nora; “I 
prefer this chair.” 

“Oh, no, ye don’t; the ladies always like 
best to rock. They like it better than 
travelling.” . 

Nora picked up the offended cat, and 
settling her on her cushion, replaced the 
whole establishment close to Mrs. Balker. 

‘A wilful woman,” muttered the gentle- 
man, winking at Elias. ‘Come, I move 
we adjourn to the parlor.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Elias; ‘*we can’t 
stay long.” 

“Never you mind,” retorted Moses, mag- 
nificently. ‘*When I have company, I eal- 
culate to entertain ‘em right. The wom- 
en’ll make a fire; (part of it hard wood, 
Martha). Now, then, Mrs. Sharpe, let’s 
you and me go first and make him jealous.” 

Mrs. Balker shivered as she took her 
seat in the death-cold parlor, in which the 
fire at first refused to burn; but she sat 
down to her darning without a remark. 
The room was much like their own, as 
Nora had first seen it, the chief differences 
being a sort of grittiness on the cover of 
the ancient volume of Agricultural Re- 
ports, as if it had not been carefully dusted ; 
a sense of cheap coal-oil from the lamp, as 
if it had not been carefully trimmed, and 
a slightly pungent, not to say rotten odor 
from the spittoon in the corner, as if it 
had not been lately emptied. 

‘Well, now, about that pair of steers,” 
said the gentieman, drawing the last-named 
article of furniture toward his chair as 
they settled to business. ‘*You see, as you 
didn’t come this morning, according to 
agreement, I sold em; but I think like as 
not I'll be getting something to suit you. 
Now, if you wanted a pair of good, 
stretchy, young animals”—— 

**T do,” said Elias, mildly; ‘*but I know 
where to find ’em.” He did not mention 
that he was aware of the fact that the pair 
in question had been sold a week ago. 

‘Ahem! Well, now, I want to have a 
talk about these here road-trampers. We’ve 
got to combine against ’em, sir. ‘The coun- 
try’s infested with em; the roads are 
swarming with ‘em; I tell you, sir, the 
roads have got to be one long procession 
of paupers.” 

‘You astonish me,” said Nora; ‘*why, 
they don’t come to our door, on an aver- 
age, once a week. I was saying to Mr. 
Sharpe, I’m not sure there’s enough to 
keep our charity alive.” 

Mr. Balker turned on her that famous 
searching glance, but finding in her eyes 
an unexpected resistance, in fact, a dan- 
gerous spark, which seemed as if it might 
crackle and burst into flame, he withdrew 
his own in astonished discomfiture. 

‘Just like the ladies,” he observed, in a 
low voice to Elias. ‘Well, as I was say- 
ing, only yesterday morning, as I stood by 
the kitchen door, who should come march- 
ing along, as bold as a new bank-note, but 
four of these trampers; man with greasy 
bag, woman with a brat on one arm aad 
another by the hand. I was standing with 
iny back to the door, for I was fishing out 
a piece of first-rate pork that some of ’em 
had thrown in the swiil-barrel, and so I 
didn’t notice till I heard a smacking of lips, 
and there they were, sitting on the kitchen 
steps, and my wife entertaining ’em like 
folks. The man had got a great chunk 
of bread, spread with butter, mind you, 
and the woman was just putting a drink 
of morning’s milk to the brat’s mouth; 
and what do you think it wasin? By the 
dogs, sir,a tumbler! A tin cup wouldn’t 
have done at all; it must be one of my best 
tumblers. Well, I just took the glass from 
her hand before the young one had gota 
suck at it, and says [, ‘Now, my friends, 
you'll please to resume your march.’ Well, 
the young one began to whimper, and the 
woman looked after the glass as if she 
wanted to snatch it; and the man stopped 
munching and looked in my face. ‘We 
didn’t mean any harm,’ says the woman. 
‘We're travelling to Baltimore. We're 
hungry.’ 

***Oh, you don’t fool me,’ says I; ‘you’re 
always travelling to Baltimore,’ says I; 
‘but you don’t stop any more on my door- 
step, nor eat my victuals. I tell you, I’m 
bound to put a stop to you, one and all.’ 

‘*Well, sir, the man kept looking at me; 
he had a stick in his hand; at last they 
started to go, and when they had walkeda 
little way he turned his head and Jooked at 
me again, and says he, ‘May the Lord God 





serve you, in his day of judgment, as you've 
served my woman and her child to-day!’ 

“Well, sir, you might think that was 
enough. Not at all. As the woman files 
in behind him, and comes near the piece 
of pork I'd saved from the swill-barrel, out 
flashes one arm like a streak of lightning, 
and the pork’s slipped on to the man. 
There's gratitude for you! There's your 
deserving poor! By the dogs, sir, had I 
have had a heavier stick in my hand at the 
moment, I’d have made that man bite the 
dust, sir! Yes, sir, this thing’s got to stop, 
sir; and when Moses Balker says that, 
you may consider it done.” 

“If one could only be sure of giving 
wisely,” said Elias; **there must be some 
deserving cases.” 

“f doubt it; I doubt it. You read a 
great deal about the need of sympathy 
for the lower classes, but I tell you they’re 
presuming; and more than that, they have 
no sense of justice, as I said to Jane Me- 
Carthy last summer when I put her cow 
in pound for belug on the road. Says she, 
‘Squire, aint you too hard ona poor wid- 
ow that’s got no cupboard but her cuw, 
and nothing to fill it with but what she 
can pick up on the road? And says she, 
‘It isn’t as if 1 let down the bars to where 
your own cattle can’t see each other 
through the fat green clover, but only the 
bit that’s left by the dust of the wheels out- 
side.’ ‘Now,’ says I, ‘my woman, what 
Has all this to do with it? My clover’s my 
own,’ says I, ‘and I'd scorn to take it if it 
wasn't.’ Well, after talking to her calmly, 
this way, her face began to get red, and 
she straightened herself up as if she meant 
to sass me; and says I, ‘Now look here, 
once for all, when I act from a sense of 
duty, I'm not to be intimidated by the 
black looks of the lower classes; and if I 
see that beast on the road again, I'll have 
her off to the butcher.’ That’s the way to 
deal with ’em ;, be right up and down with 
*em, and they'll respect you.” 

“There was another matter,” said Elias; 
‘about the tavern.” 

“Exactly. I heard they’d made you 
commit yourself on that subject, but I said 
no atonce. SaysI,*You don’t fool Moses 
Balker so easy, gentlemen; but if fifty 
Elias Sharpes had made such gommicks 
of themselves as to fly in the face of pub- 
lic opinion, it wouldn’t influence me. But 
he hasn’t done it,’ says I, ‘he’s a Sharpe, 
not a flat,’ says I. Ho, ho, ho!” 

“But I have,” said Elias, quietly. 

‘*What!” cried the gentleman, missing 
the spittoon in his amazement, ‘‘do I hear 
you say that you mean to oppose the Short- 
cut Tavern?” 

‘**So we decided the other evening.” 

‘Ha! then you are prepared to have 
your orchard robbed, and your cabbages 
cut off at the roots, and maybe your barn 
burned down some fine evening.” 

“T calculate to get rid of fox-hunting, 
and pigeon-shooting, and raffling, and 
prize-fighting. Besides, I can’t keep steady 
farm hands with the tavern so near.” 

‘Besides the injury to the poor ignorant 
men,” said Nora. ‘There are so many 
who mean to do well, but can’t resist the 
temptation when they have to pass itevery 
time they go to the store.” 

‘*Am I to understand,” said Mr. Balker, 
“that any of you expect my support in 
this matter?” 

‘*We did, I confess, hearing of you as 
one who was not to be intimidated by the 
lower classes.” 

**You thought that because I had turned 
Republican, I was going to turn a dog- 
goned fool,” said Mr. Balker, loudly. 
‘Now, you just tell that committee that 
Moses Balker’s one of the kind that can see 
two sides of a subject, if they can’t, and 
he’s seen Reps as well as Dems at the Short- 
cut Tavern.” 

(“How strange,” thought Nora, ‘‘that 
they both ignore my remarks! They sure- 
ly hear them. I never noticed that in gen- 
tlemen at home.”’) 

‘““The committee also resolved,” contin- 
ued Elias, placidly, ‘*not to nominate any 
man to office in this county, who favored 
the licensing of liquor-selling.” 

“Ugh!” growled Moses, ‘well, let’s 
talk it over outside, and let the women 
have their chat by themselves.” 

“Don’t disturb yourselves on our ac- 
count,” said Nora. ‘'We are interested in 
this matter.” 

‘*Now, don’t tell me,” quoth Moses, with 
blustering gallantry. “I should hope I 
know what the ladies like, by this time. 
The young ones want to talk about their 
beaux, and the old ones about their neigh- 
bors. They’re always glad to get us out 
of the way. Oh, Reuben, are you there? 
I thought he went out. You never know 
where a boy is.” 

The boy in question, aged twenty-five, 
rose hastily from his corner and edged his 
way to the door with the men; not so 
much, as it seemed, from an interest in 
their society, as a dread of being alone 
with the women. The fact is, there existed 
in New Morten but little intercourse be- 
tween its men and women. The young peo- 
ple met at weddings, and the old at funer- 





als ; but, beyond an occasional encounter of 
banter or joking gallantry, there seemed 
to be no interchange of ideas nor sym- 
pathy of plans. ‘They acted, even husband 
and wife, so seldom in concert, the wife 
being responsible, for the kitchen, and the 
husband for everything else, that, when 
thrown accidentally together, they were 
as ill at ease as would be a catfish and a 
robin. 

On the removal of the overpowering sex, 
the ladies of the family instantly revived, 
as if a weight of carbonic acid gas had 
suddenly lifted. won 

( To be continued.) 





LOVE AND OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


BY GEO. C. JENKS. 


‘The ‘Aurora’s Blush’ is out, Mr. Clem- 
ent, and she’s a beauty, too!” 

Mr. Clement, an enthusiast in floricul- 
ture, with a particularly warm corner in 
his heart for chrysanthemums, was just 
entering his greenhouse, when his gardener 
volunteered the pleasing information that 
his pet chrysanthemum plant, which he 
had been nursing for months, the **Auro- 
ra’s Blush,” had at last burst into flower. 
It was something new, this chrysanthe- 
mum—an experiment of his own—and ex- 
clusive of the pleasure afforded by its in- 
trinsic beauty, it gave Mr. Clement the 
satisfaction of knowing that he possetsed 
the only flower in the city with its exact 
shading and cgmbination of colors. 

**We’ve done pretty well, eh, William?” 
he said, as he stepped into the greenhouse 
and gazed ina rapture of delight at the 
‘**Aurora’s Blush.” 

It was, indeed, a lovely flower, and well 
deserving of its fanciful title. From its 
yellow centre, the petals of a pearl white 
spread in an almost perfect circle like an 
aureole. Though the petals appeared to 
be white at first glance, a second look 
showed that the reddish rim around the 
yellow extended almost like a shadow 
over the rest of the flower in a faint pink 
tinge, gradually dying away and blending 
with the white in an impalpable mist of 
sub-color. It was, as Mr. Clement enthu- 
siastically declared, for all the world like 
a bank of fleecy white clouds at the dawn 
of a summer day. Hence the name he 
had bestowed upon it—‘‘Aurora’s Blush.” 

“Only one blossom out so far, I see, 
William. Well, there will be others in the 
course of a week; but this, being the first, 
seems more precious, somebow. I de- 
clare, we have succeeded better than I 
ever hoped. ‘These delicate tints in chrys- 
anthemums show the effect of scientific 
culture so much better than the florid reds 
and yellows. Don't you think so, Wil- 
liam?” 

Whatever William may have thought, he 
did not contradict his employer, and Mr. 
Clement, satisfied with his chrysanthe- 
mums and his own floral erudition, passed 
through his greenhouse examining each 
specimen and discussing them with Wil- 
liam in high good humor. 

“Oh, papa, there you are! I thought 1 
should find you here. I wanted to ask 
you to come home early this afternoon. 
We have so much to do, and we shall want 
your assistance. I want my party to be 
perfect, if possible, and I cannot arrange 
the final details without your help.” 

A bright young girl of twenty, in the 
daintiest of morning-wrappers, a la Wat- 
teau, and with the rays of the morning sun 
shining through the glass in a prismatic 
shower on her golden brown hair, came 
sweeping into the greenhouse. 

“Take care, Ada! Mind the flowers!’’ 
shricked Mr. Clement, in agony. ‘*You 
nearly knocked that ‘Aurora’s Blush’ 
plant, pot and all, from the shelf.” 

Ada Clement, with a great show of con- 
trition, gathered up her skirts and stood 
waiting, while her father arranged the pot 
containing the **Aurora’s Blush” more firm- 
ly on the shelf, and looked with tender so- 
licitude at the one full-blown blossom. 

‘Party! What nonsense! Well, I'll 
come home as soon asI can. Who will be 
here?” 

“Oh, I can’t tell you all the names. 
There will be Captain and Mrs. Smart,-and 
Daisy Smart, and Annie Smart, and”—— 

**I suppose that cousin of theirs, young 
Walter Smart, will be here, eh?” 

‘Yes, papa,” returned Ada, hesitating- 
ly. ‘He had an itivitation, and I received 
his note accepting it.” 

“IT thought so. Well, I don’t want to 
meet him. He is an empty-headed jacka- 
napes, with more money than wit. Makes 
a pretense of being in the real estate busi- 
ness, and employs his valuable time in 
swindling his customers.” 

“Papa 1” 

“Oh, yes, [ know; he has managed to 
ingratiate himself with you. He has a 
knack of pleasing girls as silly as himself. 
But, for all that, he is an ass, and I don’t 
like him. Three months ago he persuaded 
me to buy that ten-acre field in Westmore- 
land County—a piece of ground that you 
couldn’t grow even a thistle on. Said it 
was in the heart of a gas field, and that it 
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~eS forty per cent. on the in- 
it’ less-than a year. So far, I 
have spent $2,000 in labor and tools, bor 
ing for gas or oil, and I haven't seen 
sign of either. Confound it! Ican‘teven 
get spring-water from the place. If that 
fellow comes here to-night, don’t bring 
him near me, because I won’t even speak 
to him.” 

‘Papa is cross!” said Ada to her mother, 
as Mr. Clement, having given a few part- 
ing directions to William about the 
chrysanthemums in general and the **Auro- 
ra’s Blush” in particular, strode down the 
gravel walk to vatch his train for the city. 

It was late when Mr. Clement got, home 
that evening—business having detained 
him—and many of the guests invited to 
Miss Ada Clement's birthday reception 
had already arrived. His temper had im- 
proved since the morning, and when he 
came down from his room in evening 
dress, he met his daughter in the hall and 
kissed her heartily. 

At that moment Mr. Walter Smart was 
announced, and the old gentleman, with a 
frown, disappeared, and left his wife and 
daughter to receive him. Mr. Smart did 
not seem to mind this. He was a hand- 
some, self-possessed young fellow, look- 
ing anything but the jackanapes Mr. Clem- 
ent had described him. 

‘‘Where’s your father?” he asked Ada, 
as they stood side by side in the pauses of 
a quadrille. 

*[ don’t know. 1 suppose he is sitting 
in some corner, talking about real estate 
or natural gas. or something of that kind, 
with one of his down-town friends.” 

The quadrille came to an end, and Wal- 
ter proposed that they should stroll into 
the conservatory that formed a covered 
communication with the greenhouse on 
the lawn. 

There happened to be no one in the con- 
servatory. It had been artistically deco- 
rated with palms and other rare plants 
from the greenhouse, by William, but the 
laughter and gayety in the brilliantly 
lighted parlors had more attractions for 
the company than the quieter beauty of 
the dark green palms and ferns in the con- 
servatory. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say 
that Walter Smart had already told Ada a 
tale that he was only waiting for a favora- 
ble opportunity to confide to her father. 
It was on this subject that Walter wished 
to speak with her now. 

“I have made up my mind to speak to 
him about it to-night, Ada,” he was saying. 
‘TI feel as if | were acting dishonorably in 
keeping it from him so long. I have fan- 
cied lately that he is offended with me 
about something, though Iam sure 1 do 
not know what.” 

Ada was about to reply, and perhaps 
to enlighten her lover on this point, .when 
they both heard her father’s voice in the 
greenhouse in unmistakable accents of 
anger. 

“Ill find out who itis! I'll find out if 
I have to search the whole city and spend 
a thousand dollars to do it!” roared Mr. 
Clement. ‘*Where were you that you did 
not see the thief? The only flower in the 
whole place that cannot be replaced! I 
tell you I'll find out who took it. I will, 
by”—— 

Here the voice of William, the gardener, 
could be heard feebly protesting that he 
could not account for it. He had hardly 
been out of the greenhouse all day. It 
was the most astonishing thing he had 
ever heard of, etc., etc. 

But his remarks were cut short by an- 
other burst of indignation from Mr. Clem- 
ent, in the midst of which Ada opened the 
door of the greenhouse and asked what 
was the matter. 

**Matter!” repeated her father, as with 
his dress coat pulled awry, his shirt-bosom 
rumpled, and his clothing generally dis- 
ordered, he stamped up and down, knock- 
ing over flower-pots in his rage that at ord- 
inary times he would have passed with the 
greatest care. ‘Matter! Why, some one 
has actually stolen that flower—the ‘Auro- 
ra’s Blush.’ Not another thing touched! 
Just: that one blossom that I prized more 
than anything else in my collection! But 
I'll find the villain! Mark my words, 
William, I'll find him! And I want you to 
watch this place more carefully in future. 
If we keep the thieves out. we may have 
some more of the ‘Aurora’s Blush’ in flower 
in a few days. Take care we don’t lose 
them, too!” 

As William—a mild young man, witha 
strongly-marked strabismus that gave him 
an habitually beseeching expression—said 
afterwards, he had never seen Mr. Clement 
8o tearing mad before, and he never want- 
ed to again. 

‘But, papa, are you sure that the flower 
has been stolen?” asked Ada. 

“Sure! It’s gone, isn’t it? Of course it 
has been stolen,’ returned Mr. Clement ; 
and then his gaze became fixed in a glassy 
stare as Walter Smart coolly entered the 
greenhouse. 

In the lappel of the young man’s coat 
was the “Aurora’s Blush.” 





Mr. Clement was for a moment too much 
astonished to speak. He could only glare 
at the flower, with his head nodding and 
his lip trembling, as if he were an im- 
becile. Could he believe his eyes? Was 
it possible that such presumption could 
exist and the offender still live? Yes, there 
it was! There could be no mistaking the 
flower. Its peculiar beauty was too well 
known to him to permit of his being mis- 
taken. There was the yellow centre, the 
pinkish-white petals, and the ethereal at- 
mosphere overhanging the blossom that 
were distinctive of the ‘‘Aurora’s Blush.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Clement,” said Wal- 


ter. 
**Good— good evening, sir,” gasped Mr. 


Clement, completely taken aback by the 
young man’s imperturbability. 

**What kind of flower was it?” continued 
Walter. ‘*Has some one been taking liber- 
ties in your greenhouse?” 

Actually, as he spoke, in his airy way, 
the tell-tale blossom in his coat seemed to 
blush for him. He was indeed a hardened 
sinner! 

“Some thief—some paltry sneak-thief, 
who, I presume, came here as a guest, and 
to whom the property of his host should, 
by all the ethics of moral and social law, 
have been sacred, came here and stole my 
flower! ‘That's all I have to say about it. 
William here, my gardener, will watch 
more carefully in future.” 

Still, the young man did not wince. 
Nay, he even put his fingers tenderly to 
the **Aurora’s Blush” in his buttonhole, 
and smoothed out the pinkish-white petals 
as he listened. 

“I should like a few words with you in 
private, Mr. Clement, if possible,” said 
Walter, ‘‘and this seems to be as suitable 
an opportunity, perhaps, as I can get.” 

“William, you can go and seethat every- 
thing is all right in the conservatory. I 
will watch that no flowers are stolen here 
until you return,” said Mr. Clement. 

Walter did not take this rather broad 
hint, though the older gentleman’s gaze 
was fixed upon the *‘Aurora’s Blush” with 
a very meaning look. 

**Mr. Clement,” he commenced, while 
Ada became suddenly absorbed in the con- 
templhation of a fine specimen of Eucharis 
Amazonica, at the other end of the green- 
house, “I think, perhaps, the best way will 
be to come to the point at once. I havea 
confession to make.” 

*Ah,” thought Mr. Clement, ‘he finds I 
have caught him, and, after the manner of 
most detected thieves, he wants to secure 
the credit of confessing his crime.”’ 

‘In plain words, Mr. Clement, I love 
your daughter, and I ask your consent to 
pay my addresses to her.” 

And still the stolen chrysanthemum 
gleamed brightly against the black broad- 
cloth, and Mr. Clement caught himself 
dreamily counting the pinkish-white petals 
as he tried to collect his scattered senses. 

What did the impudent scoundrel mean 
by daring to make such a proposition when 
he stood before him a detected thief? 

Walter Smart stood looking at Mr. Clem- 
ent doubtfully, and pulled one of the 
petals from the ‘*‘Aurora’s Blush” in an ab- 
sent manner, as he waited for the other to 
speak. 

At last Mr. 
and did speak. 

“Mr. Smart, did you really come to me 
in the expectation that I should listen 
favorably to your proposal? Do you sup- 
pose that I see in you the kind of man to 
whom [ would trust my daughter’s hap- 
piness? Have you the effrontery to stand 
before me with evidences of crime—yes, 
sir, crime—upon your breast, and ask me 
to give you my daughter?” 

Walter’s hand had dropped from the 
‘*Aurora’s Blush” now, and he was look- 
ing at Mr. Clement with astonishment, in- 
dignation, defiance, everything but guilty 
repentance, on his face. 

“Mr. Clement, I really do not under- 
stand”’—— 

“Do not understand, sir? Where did 
you get that flower?” 

“This flower? What, in my buttonhole? 
Why, let me see! Oh, yes, I took it from 
that plant over there; I wanted a posy for 
my coat, and [ thought it rather pretty, so 
I took it.” 

And Walter took the precious ‘* Aurora’s 
Blush” in his fingers and began biting off 
the delicate pink-white petals one by one. 

‘Posy! Rather pretty! My ‘Aurora's 
Blush!’ gasped the old gentleman. **Great 
heavens! Young man, do you know that 
that posy, as you call it,” emphasizing the 
obnoxious word with indignant contempt, 
‘thas cost me years of labor and hundreds 
of dollars? Do you know that it is one of 
the most wonderful chrysanthemums that 
was ever brought into flower? Posy, in- 
deed !” 

“T am really very sorry, Mr. Clement. 
Here is the flower. A daisy would haye 
pleased me as well.” 

**Yes, I suppose it would. Your ignor- 
ance in floriculture is only excelled by your 
stupidity in real estate matters. There is 
that ten-acre field in Westmoreland Coun- 
ty”—— 


Clement caught his breath 





The old gentleman always reverted to 
this unfortunate speculation when any- 
thing occurred to annoy him. 

“Oh, by the way, Mr. Clement, I meant 
to have told you.” broke in Walter. ‘It 
had slipped my memory. I have been par- 
ticularly interested in. that piece of prop- 
erty and have watched it closely. Just be- 
fore I left home this morning I got a tele- 
gram from the foreman at the field. Here 
it is.” 

He put the stem of the ‘‘Aurora’s Blush” 
in his mouth, as he felt in a pocket of his 
dress-coat for the telegram, which he 
handed to Mr. Clement. 

The latter read aloud: 

‘*Have just struck gas. It will be the 
heaviest producer in Westmoreland Coun- 
ty. Wire instructions.” 


Mr. Clement did not speak another word. | 


He realized that the telegram meant a for- 
tune, and he felt somewhat ashamed of 
himself. He marched out of the green- 
house with the yellow paper in his hand, 
and Walter did not know whether to fol- 
low him or not. While he hesitated, Ada 
came in with a radiant face. 

“Papa says I am to come in here and 
pluck you a daisy for your coat. Then | 
am to take you away from the greenhouse 
and devote the rest of my life to teaching 
you the difference between daisies and rare 
chrysanthemums.”— Pittsburg Bulletin. 

———_¢9o—____ 
WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women dur- 
ing the week ending Dec. 28, 1886, as fol- 
lows: 

Sabina W. Cook, Dayton, W. T., 
ing-Machine. 

Lizzie Decker, Sandusky County, Ohio, 
Pants. 

Sarah E. Gleason, Tacoma, W. 'T’., 
Walker. 

Sarah M. Hardenbergh, Le Ferer Falls, 
N. Y., Carriage-Seat. 

Margaret A. Sutton, 
Plant-Protector. 

Mary A. Wheeler, 
Alloy. 


Wash- 


Baby- 


Arlington, Md., 


Rochester, N. Y, 





Tue pain and misery suffered by those who 
are afflicted with dyspepsia are indescribable. 





The | 


distress of the body is equalled or surpassed by | 


the confusion and tortures of the mind, thus 
making its victims suffer double affliction. The 
relief that is given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
caused thousands to be thankful for this great 
medicine. It dispels the causes of dyspepsia, 
and tones up the digestive organs. 
Sarsaparilla. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 

GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ore a sure cure, 50c. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leatlets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming, 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUSLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarké. : 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


Try Hood’s | 





_ DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well o1 itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a re medy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 


“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood's Sarsaparilla.” 
THoMAS Cook, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia, I was induced to try Hood's Saisapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” Mrs. E, BE 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn, 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


fle FACTS 


gl Rade 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


aam MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comecdones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prickly Heat, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, ete. 


CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald- Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURE 
RARER TO SS 02. = mmo 


RESTORES Sit Sa"ati"Pisea. oo" 

As a Dressing for the Hair; 
UNSURPASSED *- or Injure; fs not an wt 
ITS WHOLESOMENESS [3 °°.20P""2" 
many, of ‘their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth, 


THESE ARE FACT Proved, beyord all 
lataction of thousands, in all farts of the country 



















Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflanunations as with a magic touch, 








Sold by Druggists, ete., Circulars sent on rev juest. 
SMITH BROS.,lrops., 49 “a St., Boston, 


“CACTUS BALM, : ao p Jota Raaniie 


Hair, is eminently delightiul and wholesome, and 
of especial benetit in re ‘lieving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains, This [ say from persun- 
al ex perte nee. Concerning its other virtues, my 
frien and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm spe ak of it in terms of unqualified praise 
sAN C, VOGL, (Woman's etushsonnld 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
® measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
yarments. 





Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAREE 


their own dreases will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Lactart and Honey. 


In response to many in- 


_quiries from both the medi- 


| 


cal profession and the trade, 
for a MEDICINE FREE 
FROM OBJECTIONABLE 


DRUGS which will effectu- 


PILLS 


ally cure COUGHS, COLDS 
CROUP, HOARSENESS, 
and SORE THROAT, and 
at the same time not inter- 
fere with the digestive or- 
gans or affect the nervous 
system, we offer our 


LACTART 


— AND— 


HONEY, 


which is indorsed by the 
hiqhest medical authority, 
and meets with UNIVER- 


SAL FAVOR wherever ri: 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
AVERY LACTATE CoO., 
173 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
KCEN ics For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER © Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 


The best and most re- 


BROWN & CO.’S [ 
liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COC stimulant. $1 a bottic. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston 


When I say cure 1 do net mean F rely to stop ITS! 


time and then have them return again, I mean aré wlieal eure. 








{ have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to curs 
the worst ¢: sees, L a omnere have failed is no reason fo 





not now receiv snd at one 

Free Bottle etme S Nfall ible F remec dy. Giv 

Otlice. It costs you nothing for a trial, an id I willeeure you 
Address Dr. Hl. G. ROOT. 183 Pear! St.” Now York 


Ae r atreatise and « 
» Express and Post 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 

17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesde 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY, ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 








ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston, 
OFFICE HOURS: - = [2-4 P, M. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


‘BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 


and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 
| FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....s..eseeeeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVANCE.......ceeeeeceecccseees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ......c.ecseeeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 


style in fine Silesia. 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M, GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


2 b 


nducements ever of- 

fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
G Moss Rose Li ‘ollet Set, Watch, Brass 1 amp, 
or Ww e peter’ # Dic iy For full partic ulars address 
G ig ME Bi. 


ba 9 
sey St, 


New York. 


By enclosing a two-cent stamp, a 28-page 
illustrated pamphlet on Diseases of Women, 
including valuable receipts. 

DR. CARNES, 41 Chester Park, Boston. 


Room 36. 















GREATAMERICAN 





Every lining tried on at our | 


GEAGMRIOS FRc cc ccccccccccscse seccccceccese 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her oflice. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be obtained 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

_ Fee particulars send for Circular. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Prevaration for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston vu niversity, and Newn- 


ham College, Cambridge, England.) 








Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeka. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 1Il. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Uctober Sth.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Leevares, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stw- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and saries of New York. For ap 
nouncements and i ly to . 

EMILY = » M.D Ha 
28 Second A venue, New 
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Editors Woman's Journal : 

Women are much interested in Mrs. 
Jenness Miller's new system of dress. 
She will succeed in time, for her idea is 
adwirable But her success will come the 
sooner if we all do what we can to help 
her, and to show how this may be done, 
io two ways, is the object of this letter. 

First, a word with regard to the nomen- 
clature of this reform. Dress-reformers 
seem much puzzled to know what to call 
their new creations, and [, for one, think 
their garments much better than the names 
they give them. 

‘The women | know, who wear this gar- 
ment, call it an undersuit—a plain English 
word that describes the thing exactly and 
excites prejudice in no one. As for the 
new garment to take the place of the pet- 
ticoat, it is evidently a pair of colored 
drawers—nothing more nor less—and the 
easiest way to bring it into fashion is to 
call it by its name. A thousand women 
will consent to wear a pair of warm, col- 
ored drawers over their undersuits, and 
will think that every other woman ought 
to do the same, where not one can be 
found to put on ‘“pantaloons” or ‘‘trou- 
sers,” for the latter words suggest an 
outside garment. 

Then there is that new word, leglettes 
[little legs], which was promptly disposed 
of by a dressy young woman of my ac- 
quaintance. She had been much interested, 
and had declared that she and a friend of 
hers would favor the system, for they 
were tired of wet skirts. But when I pro- 
ceeded to read out to her the new name, 
she exclaimed, *‘Leglettes! Horrors! Ill 
never wear them.”” The inventor of that 
term must surely have forgotten that fact 
in natural history which my grandmother 
used to impress upon me when, as a little 
girl, I told her my legs were tired: ‘‘ Ladies 
don’t have legs.’’ The theory may bea 
false one, but the conventional woman 
doesn’t like the word. 

Now, to help this reform. First, we 
must begin, as the missionaries do, with 
the children. Let every dress-reformer 
put her little girls into this dress at once. 
But I would not counsel the use of two 
undersuits under the drawers, for this 
makes a complicated dress, which is just 
what we are trying to escape. Had I the 
care of a little girl, 1 would dress her, in 
winter, in a heavy knitted woollen under- 
suit, and in summer in one made out of 
bleached cotton cloth, white calico they 
eall it in Britain, which [ suppose is the 
correct name. Over this would be worn 
the side-garters wound about the shoulders 
(*‘atocking-supporters” is another cum- 
bersome and needless name), and next the 
colored drawers made of the same material 
as the gown, and lined in winter with 
warm flannel. But I would sew these 
drawers to a sleeveless waist, high-necked 
for cold weather, but half-low for summer. 

These drawers should have the same 
length always as the gown, and the latter 
garment should be loose, either a Mother 
Hubbard or made up of pleatings and 
drapery set on a loosely gored lining, with 
graceful curves. In no case would it be 
close enough to touch the child's form, or 
have any division into bodies and skirt. 
If all three garments opened in front, 
the child could dress herself. As she 
grew up, both gown and drawers could be 
lengthened equally, and no corset would 
be needed to keep this loose gown smooth, 
for it would hang smooth of its own 
weight. 

Let all the little girls in the country be 
put into such a dress as this, and in ten or 
fifteen years we should have a generation 
of young women who would know nothing 
about corsets, bustles, hoops, or petti- 
coats, and who would take the matter of 
dress-reform into their own hands and 
earry it to completion. This fashion, [ 
believe, might be broughtin. Committees 
of ladies should be sent tu interview the 
modistes and ask their aid. 

Second, a determined effort ought to be 
made to bring the “princess” gown back 
into fashion. If nothing more should re- 
sult from this movement, Mrs. Miller 
might write herself down as our lasting 
benefactor. In this matter, Madame Dem- 
orest, if appealed to, could doubtless give 
valuable assistance. The princess gown 
can be so draped as to resemble the usual 
two-piece garment. Reformers every- 
where ought to call upon their dressmak- 
ers todo this for them. The permanent 
bringing-in of this one-piece gown I regard 
as the next great step in dress-reform, and 
the one on. which all ought to concentrate 
their efforts—writers for the press, lectur- 
ers on health and dress, teachers in wom- 
en’s colleges and high schools, womer phy- 
sicians with many patients—all might work 
together to this end. ‘The princess gown, 
brought in by such means, would come, 
not asa freak of fashion, but as a princi- 
ple understood by all women. It would 
stay. 

As for exchanging the petticoat for 
drawers, this, I believe, will come in due 
time. Should bustles and hoops go out 





again, as they have done before. it may 
not be difficult to make the change. The 
only objection to it is the one mentioned 
by your correspondent who suggested 
that the drawers had no fullness to sup- 
port the gown. But if the latter should 
be narrow, with a ruffle on the bottom 
and trimmed with pleatings and drapery, 
it would have substance of itself. Women 
who have worn the pull-back could make 
no serious objection to it, for the pull-back 
exposes the limbs more than the drawers, 
and also forces the abdomen into promi- 
nence. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Miller, by her lec- 
tures, will be sowing the good seed, and 
the children, if put into the reform dress, 
will be growing up to help us gather the 
harvest. EMILY WOODEN. 

Bealsburg, 





« HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, JAN. 2, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

About two months ago the Women’s 
Practical and Provident League held a 
conference in London, summoned by the 
indefatigable honorary secretary, Mrs. 
Paterson, to discuss the best means of ex- 
tending the work of the League. 

The object of the League is the forma- 
tion of Trades’ Unions in the various in- 
dustries in which women are employed. 
The grinding oppression which women 
suffer for the want of such Unions may be 
seen by the fact that, ‘‘at a meeting of the 
shareholders in a large match manufactory 
a dividend of twenty-two per cent. was 
declared upon the work of women and chil- 
dren, the weekly earnings of the majority 
of these women ranging from four to eight 
shillings.” Professor J. Stuart, M. P., was 
the president of the Conference, and in his 
able speech remarked that the question of 
raising the position of women was onc of 
vital importance, for no society could pro- 
gress and at the same time leave its wom- 
en behind. One of the resolutions was: 


“That the best way to extend the work of the 
League is to lay stress on its Protective,—that is 
its Trade Union element,—as distinct from the 
Provident element; and further, for the League 
to use its influence to support such politica! ac- 
tion of an economic description as will tend to 
bring about a better distribution of the wealth.” 


It is with deep sorrow that 1 have now to 
record the death of Mrs. Paterson, four 
weeks ago. The working women of this 
country have indeed lost in her a great 
benefactor and fellow-worker. 
son was the first*to start Trades’ Unions 
for women. She devoted all her energies 
to their development, and was well known 
as a capable speaker among the working 
women of London and the provinces. She 
attended and spoke at all the ‘Trades’ 
Union Congresses since 1874, and died in 
harness. 

Reports of the progress of women in the 
medical profession come from far and near. 
At the recent examination at the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, the first place among 
seventy-eight candidates was taken by a 
lady, Miss Marie Rockstro. M’lle. Heykel 
has received the degree of M. D. from the 
University of Helsingford, Finland. Miss 
Brinke, a Swede, and Miss Van Overbeke 
have passed the examinations of the King’s 
and Queen's College of Physicians in Dub- 
lin. ‘'wo ladies, Miss I. Mead and Miss E. 
Littlewood, have received medical diplo- 
mas, granted by the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons in Edinburgh. ‘This is the 
first time that women have obtained the 
“triple qualification” which has only re- 
cently been opened to them in Edinburgh. 

In India the medical women’s movement 
spreads. Miss E. Littlewood, who was a 
student of the London School of Medicine 
for Women, and of the Royal Free Hospi- 
tal, has been appointed resident medical 
officer of the Cama Hospital for Women, 
which was opened by Lord and Lady Reay 
last summer. Dr. E. Littlewood has just 
started for Bombay to enter on her duties. 
A branch of the National Association for 
Imparting Medical Aid and Instruction to 
Indian Women has just been formed at 
Dhoolia. The Bombay Gazette thus de- 
scribes the way in which Lady Dufferin’s 
scheme is being taken up: 

“*In the northwest provinces Lady Lyall 
has taken the work in hand with much de- 
votion, and with a happy capacity of en- 
listing sympathy and help. The most 
striking tokens of the good work are to be 
seen at Agra, at Allahabad, and at Luck- 
now. At Agrathe Female Medical School 
is developing into a hospital and dispen- 
sary, which will do its part in directly re- 
lieving suffering, and will give large op- 
portunities for clinical instruction. The 
building will be begun as soon as the 
weather is favorable, the architect having 
already 33,000 rupees to work with. An 
admirable device has been introduced in 
the form of private wards, subscribed for 
respectively by the distrfcts of Aligarh 
and Etavah, and by the Bar of Agra. This 
is an idea which may be advantageously 
made use of by districts and professions 
elsewhere. An American lady, Miss Fair- 
weather, M. D., of Chicago, has been put 
jn charge of the school and hospital, to 
which sixty students are already attached. 


Mrs. Pater- } 








At Allahabad a women's hospital, in 
charge of Miss Seward, M. D., is now in 
good working order, one feature of the 
committee's work there being the collec- 
tion of twenty rupees subscriptions for 
the maintenance of single cots for the year. 
Lucknow is well abreast of the other two 
cities. There a munificent Mahommedan 
has given Rs. 15,000 for a women’s hospl- 
tal, the municipality are paying a month- 
ly grant of Rs. 200, and private charity is 
liberally augmenting the fand. The sym- 
pathy of the public in the northwest has 
evidently been enlisted in the good work ; 
it -will be greater when the sixty medical 
women of Agra, who are preparing for 
the work of mercy amongst the women of 
India, have beeen scattered over the 
country, and each becomes a working wit- 
ness to the people of the beneficence of the 
enterprise which opened the medical career 
to them.” REBECCA MOORE. 





POLICE MATRONS FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The employment of police matrons in 
stations where women may be committed 
has been under consideration for years. 
Prior to 1883 application was made for 
their appointment to the City Government 
of Boston. Early in that year the Moral 
Education Association asked the Police 
Commissioners to act inthe matter. They 
referred it to a Committee of the Common 
Council, to which the members of the Asso- 
ciation and five hundred others, men and 
women, petitioned. 

In February. 1884, the late Mr. 'Thomas 
Parsons, Chairman of the State Board of 
Health, Lunacy, and Charity, applied for 
a hearing before the Legislature in behalf 
of this same Association, for the same pur- 
pose. He offered to open the case, for, as 
he wrote, ‘the question has common hu- 
manity and decency on its side.” He 
argued for it, as did also one of the Board 
of the Society for Aiding Discharged Fe- 
male Prisoners, also officers of the Moral 
Education Association, and the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, and 
others. 

Early last November, the Woman’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, by its Be- 
friending Committee, again applied to the 
Police Commissioners for police matrons. 
The want of a special appropriation for 
this purpose was given as a reason for with- 
holding their appointment, should they be 
thought necessary. ‘The Committee then 
applied to the Mayor, who recommended 
the measure in a letter to the Board of 
Aldermen. The Aldermen then referred 
it to the Committee on Police, and nothing 
further has been heard of it. 

Matrons in police stations where women 
may be committed have been asked in the 
uame of propriety, humanity, and decency, 
with the knowledge that the more deplora- 
ble, irresponsible, and helpless a woman 
may be, the greater is her need of a wom- 
an attendant. It has been proved at the 
Woman's Reformatory in Sherborn that 
physical force is unnecessary in their care. 
‘Those there in charge fully believe in this 
reform. A frequent visitor writes: 

‘The good accomplished by women of 
the right sort to the poor creatures in the 
Reformatory is simply marvellous, and 
this mission should begin with their arrest, 
at the police stations. It is an outrage on 
decency to leave these women in the care 
of policemen.” 

Chicago has employed police matrons 
for several years; at first but one; the 
number increasing as the success of the 
undertaking became assured by the em- 
ployment of suitable women. Now two 
matrons are employed in each of five cen- 
tral stations; one by day, the other at 
night. And because, in outlying districts, 
an arrested woman, being an exception, 
would especially need one of her own sex, 
all women under arrest in Chicago are 
taken to one of the five central stations, 
where women are in constant attendance. 

Shall Boston remain far behind? c. 

Boston, Mass. 

—_——_—_+o—_____—_ 


NEW YORK CITY SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 
New York, JAN. 6, 1887. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Thursday evening, Jan. 6, the League 
met at the residence of Mrs. John W. Lov- 
ell, 4 Lexington Avenue, President Lillie 
D. Blake in the chair. After the usual re- 
ports of the evening, Mrs. Blake urged 
upon the people assembled the necessity 
of contributing liberally to the League. 
This is the year when the Constitutional 
Convention meets; there will be a great 
demand for money upon the Society. 

Mrs. Celia B. Whitehead, of Southing- 
ton, Ct., then gave her lecture, entitled, 
**How Women are Affected by the Labor 
Question.” It was one which she had pre- 
viously given before the Labor Lyceum. 
She gave a very amusing account of how 
she tried to rearrange her lecture to make 
it appropriate for our League, but after 
many fruitless attempts she decided we 
muat listen to it as she first delivered it, 
and imagine ourselves workingmen. It 
was listened to attentively, and much of it 





was appropriate for a suffrage meeting. 
A brief discussion followed, participated 
in by Mr. Willcox and Mrs. Marguerite 


Moore. 
Four ates were elected to attend the 
National Woman Suffrage Convention, to 


be held at Washington, D. C., viz.: Mrs. 
Clemence 8. Lozier, M. D., Mrs. Hallock, 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, and Mrs. 
Clara Neymann. 

A resolution was adopted, thanking Gov. 
Hill for recommending that the advocates 
of woman suffrage should be represented 
at the coming Constitutional Convention. 
The meeting adjourned at the usual hour. 

EmiLy L. WAKEMAN, Cor. Sec. 





NO POLLS IN SALOONS. 


Editors Woman's Journat : 

The following extract from the Phila- 
delphia Daily Press, shows a growing sense 
of the fitness of things, in the minds of 
some who are brave enough to speak out: 

DRUNKEN ELECTION OFFICERS, 


Ap eminent lawyer of this city has 
framed the following bill, to be proposed 
at the next meeting of the Legislature : 

“An Act to preserve the purity of elec- 
tions, by declaring drunkenness on the 
part of election officers and assessors of 
poll taxes to be a misdemeanor, aud by 
requiring elections to be held in rooms in 
which liquor is not sold, so far as possible. 


“Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, in General Assembly met, and it is 
hereby enacted by authority of the same. 

“1, That if any election officer or assessor of 
poll taxes shall become intoxicated roy any 
of the time in which he shall be engaged in t 
performance of his duties, he shall on Ad 
tion be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall on conviction be sentenced to an impris- 
onment of thirty days, and pay a fine of $20 and 
the costs of the prosecution, and in default of 
such payment undergo a further imprisonment 
of thirty days; and, in addition thereto, he shall 
be deprived of the right to hold office or vote at 


public elections for four years after his convic- ‘ 


tion. And it shall be the duty of the court to 
make the disfranchisement a part of the sentence 
of any such person. 

“2. Hereafter no public elections shall be held 
in rooms any part of which is used for the sale 
of liquors, if it be possible to obtain another room 
for that purpose; and it shall be the duty of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions to inquire whether any 
such rooms are now designated as polling places, 
and in such cases to select other places for hold- 
ing the elections.” 

The practice, in many cities, of holding 
polling places in the saloons, cannot be 
too sharply criticized. Whatever tends to 
befog the brains of the voters cannot be 
for their good, individually or collec- 
tively. All who are interested in the well- 
being of the community should protest 
against the practice, and try to bring about 
a better condition of affairs. The example 
of the Philadelphia lawyer is one to be 
commended and followed. 

CHRISTIE BELL. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





OxtverR Ditson & Co. send us some excellent 
pieces for the piano: “A La Cossaque,” morceau 
caractéristi jue, by Gustav Lange; “The Chirp- 
ing Cricket,” morceau caractéristique, by Gustav 
Lange ; “Hide and Seek Polka,” by F. d’Orso; 
“Pensée Fugitive” (Stray Thought), by Mrs. 
John E. M. Whitney. Comic song, “Strolling 
on the Beach,’ words and music by W. A. 
Gardner. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, Jan. 








17,4 P. M., Mr. Herbert Welsh will speak on the , 


Indian Question. Club Tea at 6.30. 


Sunday Notice. —Jan. 16, 3 P. M., at Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial U nion, 74 Boy Iston Street, 
Rey. L orenza Haynes will speak on ‘Evolution and 
Religion.” 





Moral Education Association. — The second of 
the South End Course of Lectures under the auspices 
of the Moral Education Association will be given by 


Miss Julia A. Sprague, at the vestry of the New | 
South Free Church, corner Tremont and Camden | 
Subject: | 


Streets,on Wednesday, Jan. 19, at 3 P. M. 
“What I Saw in Utah.” 


Free to the public. 














A Competent Seamstress desires work by the 
day or week. Will work in an asylum or any insti- 
tution, with permanent employment. Can do all 
kinds of re pairing, finishing off dresses, ete. Best 
of references given. Address Miss BURNS, Woman's 
Journal Office. 





Lest, or possibly lent and forgotten, the manu- 
script of a romance prepared for the press. A satis- 
factory reward will be given if any one will return 
it to Miss Peabody or Mrs. Horace Mann, by Reid’s 
Jamaica Plain Express. 





Pure Teas.—All grades of pure Teas supplied at 
short notice at moderate prices. Good Formosa 
at 60c. ¥ th, Amoy, 50c. ¥ tb, English Breakfast, 60c. 
and 50c. , Japan Tea, 55c., Young Hyson, 55c. Bend 
— and your order will be promptly —— to. 

Jall or address ELLEN M. BRENNAN, w. 
Athens 8t., So. Boston. 





CHOICE DISPLAY of FASHIONABLE 
MILLINERY can always be found at os 
——_ parlors of Misses Stinson and Lewis, 99 
oylston Street. 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 
SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the **PgcunIARY Alp System,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 
COWLES © Sty 9, Bue Ps 


INSTRUCTORS: 
Mr. BUNKER, Mr. GRAVES, Miss BAILEY. 


ins Oct. 1. Drewine Fainting, 
ity and Life re. 
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VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete Course, 
ponent $b yt ae Sa Ky ~ 9 
vatory, of Chemistry ysics, 
inets of — istory, a Museum of Art, a Li 
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SHORTHAND FOR WOMEN. 


porte ot en ier pia nan to re 
ladies and 
ped i done —_° and as 


speedily letter personal instruction. 
yees? Raitore aoe 's Journal and Cin. 


cinnati 
ELIAS LONGLEY, 
Cincinnati, O., or Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Wem sad bev viait te Se Seacie. An eight- 


page month! 
THE HE “WOMAN'S i) SeAeDAn.- 
Moines, Iowa. 








Musical Literature. 


A fair mpowtatyn of of it is essential to the full en- 
toa m education. 

1TsON & Co. were the first to ize this 
want, as witness their excellent biographies of the 
great Tone Masters; and Gney ceatinue to issue val- 
uable books of the kind. 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S HISTORY OF MUSIC, 
$1, by J. C. Macy. (Just out.) A wer le 
and usefal history, with about a dozen biographies. 

RITTER’S STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF MU- 
geo, oe A. A ae sketch of musical history 


for the last 2,000 
Very Aer ag books are: THE SOPRANO, a 
novel, UR OSITIES, oF, ‘MUSIO, rakes” by 
ce, % inom RT’s LE 


NER’S MUSIC OF NATURE. 
MUSICAL SKETCHES, $1. 25; RHEINGOLD 
TRILOGY, 50 cents, by Hensel. 
Most useful books to learners are: Sieber’s Art of 
Singing, 30 cents; Davis’ Voice as an Instru 
40 cents; Child's Voice, $1; Fetis’s Music Ex: 


The prendend Encyclopedias are: Moore's ry 
clopedia of Music, $5; Stainer’s Dictionary 
Musical rms, $4; For a Manual, read Lon 
Mason's Pestalozzian Music Teacher, $1.50. 

BIUGRAPHIES. — Beethoven, $1.50; C 
$1.25; Handel, $2; Mendelssohn, $1.50; Ross: ni, 
$1.50; Von Weber, 2 vols, each, $1.25; Schumann, 
$1.25; Letters of Beethoven, $1 50; of Mendelssohn, 
2 vols. each, $1.50; of Mozart, 2 vols, +» each, $1.25. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


plained, $1.50. 





BOSTON ALMANAC 


AND 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


For 1887. 
52d YEAR. 


WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


636 Pages. Price, $1, 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO.,, 
155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price, 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 


A NEW MAGAZINE. 
For the Mothers and Teachers of Young Children. 


The American Kindergarten, 


Devoted to Child Culture in the Home, 
Kindergarten and School. 


It is thoroughly wide awake and progressive, and 
no questions relating to this important phase of 
human life will escape consideration. What about 
rewards, punishments, occupations, pastimes, etc.? 
This will help you to decide. Special prominence 
given to Home Education. It contains a large 
Illustrated Supplement for the Children, 
separate, to be given to them with Natural History, 
Stories and Sketches, and other attractive, healthful 
reading, making a double magazine, which should be 
found in every household. Earnest mothers will 
subscribe for it. Terms, only ®1 a year, or 10 cents 
THE KINDERGARTEN and any $4 peri- 
odical sent one year for 4, Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO., 


751 Broadway, New York. 


N. B.—One lady agent wanted in every town for it 
to whom special terms will be given. 





ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies Favorite, 


P t 
| Y 


wa TEMORE 
mcuamaticia 


‘DRESSING 

\ aA 1€ 

CRACKS $108" 
CHEAPEST 


BECA 








ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 
For.sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms: 

H. H. Tuttle & Co., « 435 Washington 8t. 
T. E. Moseley & Co., . . . . 469 Washington St. 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkine, . 47 Temple Place. 
B. 8. Rowe & Co., 637 Washington st 
And first-class dealers generally. 


The Swiss Cleansing Process, 


For cleansing Carpets, on or off the floor; Ca: 

m Beaten, Furniture Renovated and Resto to 
its original color; Feather Beds and Mattresses made 
over and disinfected; moths and moth ms de- 
stroyed; ladies’ and gents’ —— = gloves, 
blankets and ru p ieeeenn as good as 
. BROWN & OO., i ‘Park St. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREZBT. 








Delicious Coffee and T: eer 5 cts. 
} by ter Siew, te a, cts. 
J eats, s, Vegetab deficat 
cooking and All the muuch anh auenae 
Noe dioseneneh sookelite ovbee order at very reasonable prices 
ample Dressing Kooms for Ladies. 








C. H. SIMONDS & Co., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BosTON. 
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